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ABSTRACT 


All causal imputation is inferential, but the imputation of motives is an inference 
of a peculiar kind and subject to peculiar difficulties. Consequently there are those 
who regard it as a wholly unscientific procedure. Sometimes they claim that the lan- 
guage of ‘‘motives and goals” is itself unscientific, but this is a dogmatic and meta- 
physical limitation of the realm of science. More plausibly they claim that since 
motives are baffling and unverifiable they lie outside the scope of scientific investiga- 
tion. But this claim goes too far, since motives manifest themselves in various evi- 
dential ways, and science may properly examine the bearing of the evidences, even 
where certainty is not attainable. The moral is not that we abandon the investigation 
of motives—for they are intimate data of human experience—but that we make the 
recognition of difficulties the basis for more thorough investigation. 


Causal knowledge is always inferential, never immediate. The 
causal nexus, like every other relationship between data, is not itself 
a datum. It can never be vindicated by perception or by any of the 
devices that come to the aid of perception. The assertion of any re- 
lationship, no matter how simple or obvious, involves the appeal to 
reason, and its establishment is a scientific construction. We do not 
perceive the relationship of the earth to the sun or of a child to 
its mother, we only infer it. Some relationships are completely de- 
monstrable, like the properties of geometrical figures ;others are cumu- 
latively demonstrable—we can approach ever nearer to full verifica- 
tion, or refutation, by means of scientifically attainable evidences; 
others again are of such a nature that complete demonstration is 
barred by a seemingly insuperable obstacle. To the last category 

* From a work, now under preparation by the author, entitled Social Causation. 
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belongs the imputation of motives. The peculiar feature of the im- 
putation of motives is that we are asserting a nexus between an overt 
action and a purely subjective factor that cannot be exposed to any 
kind of direct scrutiny and that is not, as such, manifest in the 
action. If, for example, a man competes for a prize, we can say with 
some assurance that the prize was his objective; but if we add that 
he sought the prize in order to triumph over a rival or to recover 
from a former defeat, we are precariously going behind the objective 
to assert a motive for it. Several alternative motives in this sense or 
several different combinations of motives are equally admissible for 
the explanation of a particular action, in the sense that the action 
itself does not enable us to refute any of them. There are certain 
conventional symbols and gestures of motivation that are expressed 
or indicated by the agent, but even so they may be entirely decep- 
tive. “A man may smile and smile and be a villain.”” So when we 
impute motives, we are inferring not simply a relationship between 
one datum and another; we are inferring a relationship (the causal 
nexus) between a datum (the overt act) and a postulate that is itself 
a highly precarious inference (the alleged motive). We should here 
observe, however, that the postulate is not the existence of motives 
but the presence of a particular motive within the scheme of a par- 
ticular situation. 

Confronted with this dark hazard one might easily conclude that 
the imputation of motives is a wholly unscientific business; that it 
represents what one writer roundly calls “the animistic, theological, 
cause-effect viewpoint”; that in all science, not alone physical sci- 
ence, “a generalized statement of how events occur is the only why 
we seek,” so that we must relegate the quest for motives to the limbo 
of ancient superstitions.” But we are loath to accept this conclusion, 
for the simple reason that we cannot dismiss, as beyond scientific 
inquiry, any intelligible question concerning reality. That motives, 
as already defined, belong to the world of reality is established by the 

* The quotations are taken from G. A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology (New 
York, 1939), p. 260. I fully accept the statement of this author that ‘“‘motives and 
goals can be inferred only from behavior” (p. 286). But he begs the question when he 
suggests that there are no more scientific grounds for inferring motives and goals for 


human actions than for concluding that “‘it is the ‘motive’ and the ‘goal’ of lightning 
to thunder!” 
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best of all evidences—that of immediate experience. We are all 
aware that we have motives. We might even go so far as to suggest 
that the phenomenon of motivation constitutes an elementary dis- 
tinction between animate beings and inanimate things. We cannot 
accept the intellectual asceticism of those who would rule out of the 
realm of science the study of motivation, since by that decree we 
would be denying to the scientist a vast area of human interests. 
Those who assert, as an objective against the language of “motives 
and goals,” that the scientist is concerned only with the how of 
things are not really facing the issue. We are told by such writers 
that the how of behavior includes “‘the conditions under which it takes 
place and the probability of its occurrence under these conditions.’ 
Now, among the conditions of human behavior are the subjective 
attitudes and impulses without which it would certainly not be 
human. To the agent himself these subjective urges are important 
as conditions and explanations of his act. For him they constitute 
its why. They at least appear to be determining factors, and that is 
why the term why is more relevant than the term how. Or, if you 
prefer it, among the hows of behavior are certain factors which we 
distinguish as whys. There is an obvious distinction between asking 
why we did something and asking how we did it. To inquire why 
people make money is not to inquire how they make it. This why is 
intelligibly different from other conditions of the act. There is no 
human, and certainly no social, area of investigation to which this 
question of why, in one or another of its forms, is alien. We want to 
know not only how but why customs change, divorce increases, the 
birth-rate falls, conflicts arise, social movements grow and decline. 

Those who abjure the language of ‘“‘motives and goals” are apt 
to combine, sometimes indiscriminately, two contentions for their 
position. They may claim that it is unscientific to speak of motives 
at all, that such concepts belong to a scientifically outmoded, ‘‘ani- 
mistic,” ‘‘folklorish’’ manner of speech. Sometimes this claim is based 
on a materialistic or mechanistic metaphysics, buttressed by the 
fact that in mechanistic physics, their model for all the sciences, 
such language finds no place. But if motives and goals exist as data 
of experience, the claim comes perilously close to being a blind 
3 Ibid., p. 286. Italics in original. 
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dogma. It would exclude from reality something indubitably pres- 
ent in human behavior. It is, of course, an interesting hypothesis 
that the apparent role of motives as determinants of behavior is a 
subjective illusion, but they do not investigate this hypothesis, still 
less establish it. And even were it established, these illusory mo- 
tives would still remain among the conditions under which behavior 
takes place. It would be animistic thinking to assert that the light- 
ning strikes a tree because it was angry with the tree. We would be 
illegitimately extending the concept of angry intention from the 
sphere to which experience entitles us to refer it. This illegitimate 
extension is the meaning of animism. But what on earth does it 
mean when we dub “animistic” the language of “motives and 
goals,” applied not to the angry lightning but to the angry man? 

The second contention is logically independent of the first. It is 
based on the peculiar difficulties involved in the discovery, identifi- 
cation, and attribution of motives. Motives are hidden from the 
observer; they cannot be brought into the light of day. Even the 
agent’s consciousness of them is elusive and obscure. Because of 
their baffling uncertainty, because they cannot be verified, because 
they cannot be examined, tested, measured, they lie outside the area 
of scientific investigation. They may be fit themes for the novelist 
or the moralist, but the scientist should leave them severely alone, 
for he is concerned only with observable and verifiable facts. 

For this second contention we have more sympathy. The diffi- 
culty we face in seeking to include motives within the range of 
scientific investigation is obvious and great, but the question is 
whether that difficulty is insuperable, so as to justify an attitude 
of complete scientific renunciation. The mere fact that an enterprise 
is difficult is an unworthy reason for abjuring it altogether. Let us 
then consider more fully the nature of the difficulty. 

The first count is that the investigator can never observe or “get 
at’’ motives. They are the secret of the agent and, since the same 
overt action may be inspired by any one of a variety of motives or, 
rather, by any combination of a number of complex and elusive 
urges that together constitute the motive of the particular action, 
the external signs are quite inconclusive. They are often quite mis- 
leading. The agent has often a motive for hiding his motives. When 
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he lets us into his secret, as it were, he may be concealing it the more. 
Even if he is genuinely attempting to reveal it he cannot offer us 
any proof. There is no way of “‘objectifying” the motive. It cannot 
be recorded; it cannot be expressed in precise, unmistakable sym- 
bols. It cannot be made amenable to tests of its presence or ab- 
sence, still less of its quantity and degree. 

The second count is that even the agent has no assurance con- 
cerning his own motives. He may confidently announce them to 
others because their credence in his alleged motives helps him to 
gain his objectives; because the announcement contributes to his 
self-satisfaction or his social standing; because his interests persuade 
him that such are his motives; because he wants to persuade him- 
self that his motives are what he declares them to be. He socializes 
or rationalizes his motives, proclaiming them to be the expression 
of certain simple attitudes of a kind that are socially esteemed. It 
is so much easier to do this than to state or even to discover what 
his actual motives are. For motives are complex and elusive. Why 
should one undertake the difficult business of fathoming them—in 
so far as they can be fathomed at all—when it serves our purpose 
so much better to resort to these conventional and plausible simpli- 
fications? It is true that we often are curious about the motives of 
others. Sometimes we even expect them to answer questionnaires 
concerning the reason why they got married or divorced, why they 
chose their occupation, why they went to college, why they voted 
for a certain candidate, and a thousand other things. And we 
naively expect them to name one, or possibly two or three, out of a 
short list of simple “‘reasons.”’ But if we candidly ask ourselves why 
we did any of the things in question, we are most likely to find that 
our self-examination reveals no such clarity of motivation. Why 
did we go to college? We went because each of us, being the kind 
of person he is or was, just acted so in the light of the particular 
alternatives presented to him. To analyze a decision of this sort 
is a difficult task, often baffling and sometimes repugnant to us; 
but when we try it we learn at least how superficial and how hazard- 
ous this whole business is of naming and imputing motives. 

As if these difficulties were not enough, a modern school of psy- 
chological analysis has advanced another that is even more per- 
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turbing, since it threatens the validity of our conscious motives 
altogether. They tell us that the attitudes and emotions we recog- 
nize in ourselves and believe to be determinant of our actions are 
frequently not those that really move us; that they are only a sub- 
stitute or a mask for our true motivations, which lie deep in our 
unconscious being; that because of early experience, indoctrination, 
and our built-up interests, we have powerful inducements for sup- 
pressing the very awareness of these motivations and for resisting 
any exploration that might lead to our own enlightenment. We 
have, so to say, strong motives for ignoring our motives. It is true 
that this school has, on the basis of certain assumptions, devised its 
own techniques for the unearthing of the unconscious, but, what- 
ever we may think of these assumptions, the evidence adduced to 
show the deceptive character of our own beliefs concerning our mo- 
tives sets up new danger signals for the investigator hotfoot for 
certainty in this world of elusive apparitions. 

What then should we conclude? That we abandon altogether the 
quest of motivation? But in the arguments we have cited there is 
no suggestion that motives do not exist; and even as apparitions 
they call for investigation. And there is no demonstration that ac- 
cess to them is impossible, but only that it is difficult. Let us take 
the first count—that the outsider cannot get at motives. Obviously 
he can read motives only through their manifestations. Sometimes 
the signs are obscure and baffling, sometimes they are relatively 
clear. A man discovers that an acquaintance is the lover of his 
wife. Uttering words of anger and evincing the gestures associated 
with rage, he attacks the man. In a case of this sort, particularly 
if we know from other evidences the characteristics of the agent, 
we infer that he intended to do harm to his wife’s lover and that 
he was animated by feelings of hatred and anger. We cannot demon- 
strate the conclusion beyond all possible doubt. In one instance 
out of many we may go wrong even in reading such obvious and 
universally accepted signs. But why should it be unscientific to 
read the signs as carefully as possible, to develop the logic of evi- 
dence and apply it to situations, even though it yields not absolute 
certainty but only some kind of probability? We may surely ad- 
vance toward truth by repeated approximations, each based on par- 
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tial evidence, as well as by adding one to another a series of item- 
ized and finally verified unit blocks of knowledge. Some very im- 
portant types of knowledge, some aspects of all knowledge, we can 
attain only in the former way. Moreover, as students of the social 
sciences we are not dealing with individual behavior as such but 
with patterns of behavior exhibited by many individuals. The case 
cited above represents such a pattern. Since we have hundreds of 
instances, we can discover with a high degree of assurance typical 
social behavior under well-defined conditions. And in this typical 
behavior we find quite recognizable motives operative. The typol- 
ogy of social actions is a vast branch of social science that is still 
undeveloped and that is susceptible of far more scientific treatment 
than it is now receiving. 

So far, in consideration of the first count, we have referred only 
to cases where the signs are relatively clear. We agree that often 
they are utterly inadequate to provide grounds for reasonable in- 
ference. But the further objection, that the agent, who alone has 
“inside knowledge” of his own motives, frequently misrepresents 
them with intent to deceive, does not justify a purely negative atti- 
tude toward the task of investigation. We cannot assume that the 
deception is invariably successful. There are other evidences than 
the words and gestures of the agent. As far as the behavior of any 
one individual in any one situation is at issue, our inference may be 
quite conjectural and hazardous. But when we relate the single 
action of the individual to his other actions, to his life-history, and 
_still more when we relate the action of one individual to the actions 
‘of others in similar situations, we may well discover a consistency 
of behavior that discounts the diverse allegations of plausible mo- 
tives and enables us to discern with high probability, if we proceed 
far enough, the characteristic motivation associated with types of 
situation. We may find, for example, that a nationality group, suf- 
fering from exploitation by a dominant people, clings more strongly 
to its traditional mores than do the members of the same nation- 
ality where they are autonomous; or we may find that a racial group, 
suffering discrimination on racial or other grounds, adopts, more 
readily than do other groups, a social philosophy subversive of the 
system under which they live; such findings carry with them strong 
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indications of motive, and if our examples are numerous enough it 
would be idle to deny that these indications lack scientific value. 

The misrepresentation of motives is a difficulty, not a total im- 
passe. Sometimes the disguise is subtle, sometimes it is transparent. 
The following case may serve as an illustration. A certain petty 
official held a post in a municipal administration, several members 
of which had been convicted of corrupt dealings. A special prose- 
cutor presented evidence that this official had been consorting with 
an array of thugs, racketeers, and convicts. The official, rather than 
submit to examination, resigned his office. He did so on the plea 
that if he defended himself the records of these people would be 
published. “Many of them,” he declared, ‘“‘are now leading decent 
clean lives, bringing up families the best they can, and the disclosure 
of their names can bring only shame and distress to their innocent 

I cannot and will not, no matter at what cost to me, 
cause any further suffering and humiliation to those people. There 
are but four weeks remaining to my term of office. It is too brief 
a time to justify all of the suffering and humiliation that might re- 
sult from a public hearing.’’* To say the least, no investigator would 
be misled by such a plea. Nor would he entertain serious doubt 
concerning the motive that prompted this parade of motive. 

We turn then to the second count—that the agent frequently 
mistakes and misinterprets his own motives. But this claim is itself 
a positive one. It has validity only in so far as motives are know- 
able. It can be advanced only by those who profess to be able to 
uncover the real motive behind the disguise, the genuine wish under- 
neath the repression, the determinant urge back of the agent’s 
false consciousness of his motives. In fact, a characteristic of the 
various schools that dwell on the distinction between real motives 
and apparent ones is the assurance with which they undertake to 
reveal the former. Pareto has no trouble in identifying the “mani- 
festations of residues” and in exposing the “derivations” that mask 
them, any more than has Freud in identifying a primary “libido” 
as the core of the most elaborate credos. In like manner the critics 
of “ideologies” assume the ability to penetrate behind the mental 
defenses of those who proclaim them. Whether or not we share this 

4 New York Times, December 4, 1937. 
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assurance we must agree that only in so far as there is some ground 
for it can we reasonably assert that the agent either misapprehends 
or disguises his real motives, and consequently the distinction thus 
drawn affords no argument for dismissing the possibility of scientific 
investigation. 

We may note, however, in passing, that those who make the dis- 
tinction as sharp and decisive as do the Freudians proclaim, in so 
doing, their possession of techniques enabling them to arrive at 
absolute certainty, particularly with respect to the hidden, dis- 
guised, or “unconscious” motives operative in individual behavior. 
We cannot accept so clear cut a solution, since all the investigator 
can do is to discover, examine, and organize the evidences that 
point to the presence of particular motives, thus revealing the 
grounds for an inference that can be no more than highly probable. 
If, as psychoanalyst or psychiatrist, he is engaged with problems of 
individual therapy, his diagnosis of motivation may be confirmed 
or corrected by the results of the treatment based on it. If, as social 
psychoanalyst, he is concerned with problems of group behavior, 
he can achieve the very considerable reinforcement of probability 
that comes from the study of the like behaving of many individuals. 
On this basis he can learn to predict with expertness how people 
will respond to similar situations as they occur; how, for example, 
a group of people of a particular culture will feel and act if they are 
treated thus and thus by another group. If this art is still rudimen- 
tary it is not because the evidences of motivation are lacking but 
because the scientific study of these evidences has gone so short a 
way. Nor is the sociologist any less scientific in drawing probable 
conclusions from such evidences than is the meteorologist who pre- 
dicts what tomorrow’s weather will be. The lapse from science ap- 
pears when he claims unwarranted certainty and treats his infer- 
ences as though they were established facts. And, in spite of the 
remarkable and possibly epoch-making work of the Freudians, they 
have widely exposed themselves to this charge. Their certainty rests 
on a number of assumptions regarding the biological nature of man, 
regarding the dominance of a construct called the “libido” and of a 
few sex-rooted “complexes,” regarding the causal role in adult be- 
havior of a few experience patterns attributed to infancy and child- 
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hood stages, regarding the analogical reference to these patterns of 
a wide diversity of behavior manifestations, and regarding the trans- 
lation of the same patterns into a wide diversity of social institu- 
tions.s Freud tells us, for example, that the rise of religion is due 
to the child’s sense of helplessness and his longing for a father, and 
that totemism is a device by which the primitive tribe guarded 
itself against the dangers associated with incest. But these, like 
countless other examples of psychoanalytic pronouncement, are 
merely suggestive hypotheses which should be stated and treated as 
such. Hypotheses of this sort are not to be taken as demonstrated 
merely because they are in harmony with psychoanalytic assump- 
tions. They should be checked as rigorously as any other hypotheses. 
In the literature of psychoanalysis there is all too frequently the 
contentment with the congenial guess, the acceptance of analogy 
as proof, the daring leap in the dark—the salto mortale of faith. 
From this point of view some danger lurks in the very expression, 
“unconscious motive.” In what sense, if any, can we be said to have 
desires, feelings, attitudes, of the existence of which we are not even 
dimly aware? A particular biological tension stimulates appropri- 
ate desires; a particular nervous condition is reflected in corre- 
spondent attitudes; but does that justify us in treating the tension 
as desire and the neurosis as attitude? No doubt it is a matter of 
definition, but there is a genuine risk of confusion if we use the same 
term for the phenomena of conscious life and for the organic condi- 
tions and processes that work below this level. The psychoanalysts 
are particularly interested in the relation between the two levels, 
which is all the more reason for keeping the terms distinct. In effect, 
when they speak of “unconscious motives” they constantly pass 
from one level to the other. We find at least three usages: (1) There 
are motives of which the agent is totally unaware, but which the 
psychoanalyst can infer from various indications such as dreams, 
beliefs, fantasies, and Freudian errors. For the organic tensions and 
strivings thus indicated it would probably be better to use some 
5 See A. Kardiner, The Individual and His Society (New York, 1939), Part IL; 
Erich Fromm, ‘Uber Methode und Aufgabe einer analytischen Socialpsychologie,” 


Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, I (1932), 28-54, 253-77; K. Horney, New Ways in 
Psychoanalysis (New York, 1939). 
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other language than that of motivation. It is not in question that 
motives, as phenomena of consciousness, express or reflect the or- 
ganic constitution. (2) There are motives of which the agent is fit- 
fully or dimly aware but without realizing their full significance. 
“Awareness of an attitude comprises not only the knowledge of its 
existence, but also the knowledge of its forcefulness and influence 
and the knowledge of its consequences and the functions which it 
serves.’ But a dim light is still a light, and to suggest that we are 
unconscious of an attitude when we do not know “its consequences 
and the functions which it serves” is to employ a mode of speech 
that plays havoc with any distinction whatever between the con- 
scious and the unconscious. (3) There are motives of which the 
agent is clearly conscious but which nevertheless have an entirely 
different character or direction from that which he ascribes to them. 
“We may be disgruntled or depressed without knowing why;.... 
our interests, our convictions, our attachments may be determined 
by forces which we do not know.” But the fact that we do not 
examine our motives, could not explain them even if we tried, and 
do not understand what lies back of them does not entitle us to call 
these motives themselves “unconscious” or to call “motives” the 
unconscious factors that may determine them. 

To pursue these issues further is beyond our present scope. It is 
obvious enough that the investigation of motives is a task beset 
by peculiar hzzards. It is obvious that the application of scientific 
method to this task is still, in spite of the brave new leads of the 
psychoanalvsts, somewhat rudimentary. But surely the moral is not 
that we abandon the endeavor but that we make the fuller recogni- 
tion of difficulties the basis for more thorough exploration. We need 
in particular to extend the range of our inquiry into motives. On the 
psychological side we have to study more explicitly their relation 
to the types and varieties of personality, to the developing interest- 
complexes dependent on the interplay between personality and en- 
vironment, to the impact on such interest-complexes of conjunctures 
and crises occurring in the individual life-history; and we have to 
learn to read the indices of motivation within the coherence of such 
total situations. On the sociological side we have to investigate the 
6 Horney, op. cit., p. 20. 7 Ibid. 
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impulses generating social movements of all kinds, the sentiments 
that characterize the various forms of group solidarity, the foci of 
emotional attachments under different social conditions, the like 
responses of men within the same situation and in similar situations, 
etc. There is a sociology of emotion that is almost entirely unex- 
plored and that might throw much light on the problems of motiva- 
tion. And if there are some who still doubt either the importance 
or the feasibility of such investigations, it may perhaps suffice to 
point out that the art of the manipulation and control of motives 
is already a large-scale enterprise, with its private practitioners and 
with, what is still more formidable, its public agencies. If the art 
advances, applying its knowledge of motivation to ends that often 
are regardless of all truth, shall science, the truth-seeker, abjure 
that knowledge altogether? 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF WORK RELIEF OVER DI- 
RECT RELIEF IN MAINTAINING MORALE 
IN ST. PAUL IN 1939" 


F, STUART CHAPIN AND JULIUS A. JAHN 


ABSTRACT 


Does the W.P.A. program maintain a higher morale than the direct-relief program? 
This study attempts to secure an answer to this question by a control-group analysis in 
which a group of eighty W.P.A. workers was matched on fourteen controls against a 
group of forty-two direct-relief clients waiting assignment in St. Paul, in 1939. The 
morale was measured on the Rundquist-Sletto morale scale, and three other measures 
of comparative adjustment were used: general adjustment (Rundquist-Sletto), social 
participation (Chapin), and social status (Chapin). The average difference expressed as 
percentage of superiority of scores of the W.P.A. workers over the matched group of 
direct-relief clients was 5.67 per cent on the percentage gains of the four scales. Al- 
though the absolute differences in scores were small, all were favorable to the W.P.A. 
workers. When the multiple critical ratio of the four separate critical ratios was calcu- 
lated, it showed that: the probability of a chance difference in pattern of adjustment on 
the four measures between the W.P.A. workers and the direct-relief clients was 49 
against 1. Hence when such a difference in pattern does occur, we may conclude that 
it probably represents a real difference between the W.P.A. workers and the direct-relief 
clients that were studied. 


A program of work projects for the able-bodied, needy unem- 
ployed is generally assumed to have two important advantages over 
a system of direct relief. In the first place, it is obvious that such 
a program results in additions to the facilities and services of a 
community—public buildings, roads, educational activities, ete— 
which would not be possible otherwise. The second advantage in- 
volves the maintenance and development of skills, work habits, and 
morale among the unemployed. 

Despite the fact that the value of a work-relief program in main- 
taining the morale of the unemployed is widely accepted, objective 
evidence on the question is fragmentary. This study attempts to 
provide an answer to the question, Does work relief maintain a 
higher morale than direct relief? Since an investigation of this na- 
ture concerns a study of psychological factors, and since these fac- 
tors must be spontaneously expressed if they are to reveal actual 

* The Division of Research of the Work Projects Administration, which co-operated 


in making records available and in supplying information on administrative procedures, 
has given us permission to release the results of this study. 
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differences in morale, this investigation was carried on quietly and 
without publicity. 

The morale of eighty W.P.A. workers in St. Paul was found to be 
5.46 per cent higher than the morale of a matched group of forty- 
two direct-relief clients in St. Paul (certified for W.P.A. and waiting 
assignment). Besides measurement of morale, we obtained a pat- 


TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCES ON FOUR CRITERIA OF ADJUSTMENT 
W.P.A. AND DIRECT-RELIEF GROUPS 


MEAN Scores ON Four CRITERIA 
or ADJUSTMENT 


Groups CoMPARED 


Social 


General rey Social 
* 
Morale Adjustment* Status 


W.P.A. group, 80 cases 64.01 48.41 : 66.29 
Direct-relief group, 42 cases 67.71 50.98 ; 62.29 


Differences between mean scores — 2.57 4.00 
Percentage differences 5.04 ; 6.42 
Critical ratios of these differencest ; — 1.73 0.81 
Combined critical ratios of four 
differences} 2.33 Odds against chance 
occurrence, 49:1 


* Scores on morale and general adjustment are on reverse scales, i.e., the higher the score the worse 
the morale, hence a negative difference is a gain. On the last two scales an increase in score is a gain. 


t Computed from Fisher’s formula. 


t Comouted from Guttman’s formula, ‘‘On Uses of the Critical Ratio,’’ by Louis Guttman, a research 
paper for the M.A. degree, University of Minnesota, June, 1939, pp. 36-40. Guttman proves that although 
the means of two variables are correlated in random samples, nevertheless, in random samples differences 

tween pairs of means of one variable correlate zero with dlesences between pairs of means of the other 
variable. Thus the formula for the multiple critical ratio (M.C.R.) is 


MCR. = (11) 
tern of adjustment by using three additional criteria—general ad- 
justment, social participation, and social status. The average per- 
centage superiority of the W.P.A. workers over the matched group 
of direct-relief clients was 5.67 per cent on the percentage gains of 
these four criteria. Assuming these four criteria of adjustment to 
be a pattern that is more reliable than any one of the factors con- 
sidered alone, we may ask: Is the difference in pattern of adjust- 
ment one that may occur so often by chance that it is merely a 
sampling error and not significant? We cannot, of course, claim 


| 
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that the superiority of the W.P.A. workers studied was exclusively 
the effect of the W.P.A. program as a cause. But we can answer 
the question: What is the probability of obtaining a difference of 
the magnitude found, by pure chance? The odds are 49 to 1 of 
obtaining by chance a difference in pattern of adjustment as large 
as the advantage that the eighty W.P.A. workers showed over a 
matched group of forty-two direct-relief clients. Clearly, such a dif- 
ference in pattern of social adjustment does not often occur by 
chance; therefore, we may conclude that the higher morale, general 
adjustment, social participation, and social status is probably due 
to the W.P.A. program. In other words, we have some real evi- 
dence to support the conviction that a work program is better than 
direct relief in maintaining morale. 

We must next try to answer such questions as the following: (1) 
Were the W.P.A. group and the relief group studied selected groups 
that would show differences in morale anyway? (2) How can you 
know that the differences found were not due to other factors, since 
adjustment is at best a very complicated process? (3) What de- 
pendence can you put upon the measurements of morale; would 
not some other investigator have obtained a different result? (4) 
Can you rely for a description of differences in complex adjustment 
upon only four criteria, such as those used? 

Consider the first question: (1) Were the W.P.A. group and the 
relief group studied selected groups that would show differences in 
morale anyway? In March, 1939, when the study was begun, there 
were 8,074 at work on W.P.A. in St. Paul on the twenty-ninth of 
the month. At the same time there were only 465 cases in all on 
direct relief certified as employable and waiting assignment to 
W.P.A. Obviously, the number we had to choose from in the relief 
list was comparatively small. Our first step was to select a 5 per 
cent sample at random from the W.P.A. lists, to be compared with 
the direct-relief group. In order to simplify the problem of compari- 
son, there were eliminated from the two samples all persons previ- 
ously on W.P.A. but now on the waiting list, all single persons, and 
all divorced, separated, and widowed cases. Also all persons not 
living in St. Paul and not working in Ramsey County were excluded. 
The result of equating the two groups, the W.P.A. group and the 
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direct-relief group, on these seven factors was to make all the indi- 
viduals selected for study more comparable than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

The next step was to eliminate from the two groups those indi- 
viduals who still showed marked differences on other factors in addi- 
tion to the seven mentioned above. Since marked differences in the 
distribution by former occupation, size of family, age, sex, years of 
education, race, and nativity might affect morale, the two groups 
were matched in respect to each of these seven additional factors. 
In this way, extreme variations were eliminated, and the two 
groups were made as similar as possible in all characteristics except 
morale and adjustment, which might be associated with being on 
W.P.A. in one group and with receiving direct relief in the other. 
Thus our method of dealing with question (1) was to apply the 
familiar control-group procedure and so protect our results from 
the limitations that would arise from “‘selected” samples of ‘‘bias”’ 
in the groups to be compared. This process did, however, reduce 
the number of cases for interview, so that at the time the field work 
was begun, we had only one hundred and seventy-two W.P.A. and 
one hundred and two relief cases, of which one hundred thirty 
W.P.A. and seventy-two relief cases were interviewed. 

Social workers and graduate students in social work then visited 
these persons in their homes and obtained from each person re- 
sponses to the Rundquist-Sletto “Survey of Opinions” (from which 
the morale score and the general adjustment score of each individual 
was later computed) and also obtained information on the “Social 
Participation Scale” and the “Social Status Scale.’”’ In this process 
of interviewing additional cases were eliminated because of refusals, 
not located, moved out of town, changes in relief status, separated 
from relief, sickness and death, or working in private employment. 
The net result was the final groups, eighty W.P.A. workers and 
forty-two direct-relief clients, complete as to information on each 
of the four criteria used to measure adjustment and matched on 
fourteen characteristic traits that were the ascertainable facts of their 
social situations (see Fig. 1). 

Turning now to the second question, (2) How can you know that 
the differences found were not due to other factors, since adjust- 
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ment is at best a very complicated process? we can answer by stating 
that since we matched on seven initial factors (dwelling residence, 
work residence, previous W.P.A. experience, single, divorced, sepa- 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) 
St. Paul, Minn., First Interviewed Matched Measured Differences on 
March 29, 1939 Samples April-May, Groups* Pattern of Four Scale 
1939 Scores 
(Differences between 
8,074 (approx.) Means) 
Persons on W.P.A. 


Mor. Gen. Soc. Soc. 
412 Adj. Part. Stat. 


(5% 327. ~ 6g. 40 
sample) 64.0 48.4 4.9 66.2 


465 
Direct 
Relief 
Clients 


355 320 
Number dropped _ Lost because of: i *Matching factors 
because of: Refusals i . Age 
Selective Not located . Sex 
conditionst Moved away . Race 
Death . Nativity 
Sickness . Amount of 
Employed education 
Changed status . Usual occupa- 
Not matched tion 


. Size of family 
+Preliminary Selective Conditions 
1. Living in St. Paul 3. Not previously on W.P.A. 6. Not separated 


2. Working in Ramsey 4. Not single 7. Not widowed 
County 5. Not divorced 


Fic. 1.—Flow chart of process of study 


rated, or widowed) and again matched on seven additional con- 
trolled factors (age, sex, size of family, former occupation, years of 
education, race, and nativity), the differences found in favor of 
W.P.A. workers as compared with direct-relief clients could not 
have been due to these fourteen factors. Now it is apparent, of 
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course, that factors upon which information was not obtainable 
could not be held constant by matching. Such factors will, no doubt, 
occur to the critical reader. All that we can say in extenuation is 
that we were limited by the available information and that another 
experiment might be improved by more complete coverage. One 
such factor is income. This factor would have to be controlled if 
we desired a more precise isolation of the single factor, work, to 
determine how this factor alone is related to adjustment. Disparity 
of income as between the W.P.A. and relief groups, otherwise 
matched on fourteen factors, is not as serious a limitation as might 
first appear. In a previous study, we found that income tended to 
vary with the class of occupation and with number of years of edu- 
cation. Consequently, when variation in occupation and variation 
in education were controlled, the variation in income was strikingly 
diminished. Since in the present W.P.A. study we did control oc- 
cupation and education, there is good reason to believe that income 
also was controlled to a marked extent. This evidence is indirect 
but is probably quite significant. Finally, it may be claimed with 
some point that larger income is a necessary part of the W.P.A. 
program. 

Another factor not controlled in obtaining the first results was 
length of time on relief. By further elimination of cases in matched 
comparisons, we were able, however, to control this eighth factor. 
This process reduced the final numbers to thirty-seven W.P.A. and 
twenty-five direct-relief cases. In this final comparison the W.P.A. 
group still showed a better pattern of adjustment on the whole than 
the relief group, although the absolute differences on each of the 
four measures of adjustment were smaller than in the case of com- 
parisons using seven controlled factors’ (see Table 2). 

The next question now deserves attention: (3) What dependence 
can you put upon the measurements of morale; would not some other 
investigators have obtained a different result? The answer to this 
question is the simplest of the list. It is this. Morale was measured 

2 Time on relief means here the length of time since the subject’s family was reg- 


istered for the first time with the direct relief agency. All W.P.A. workers in St. Paul 
were so registered before being placed on W.P.A. projects. 


3 These decreases in differences probably reflected fluctuations, due to the small 
number of cases in these samples remaining after adding time on relief as a control. 
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by responses to a standardized scale constructed to measure morale. 
By a standardized scale we mean a measuring instrument that has 
been tested hundreds of times and does, in fact, give almost identical 
results when used by different investigators on the same or similar 
groups of subjects. Thus, the morale scale is a reliable scale. It is 
also a valid scale. It does measure what it is designed to measure 
because it differentiates employed and unemployed persons and 
other contrasting groups which are ordinarily taken as typical of 
differences in morale by common-sense judgments of competent 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISONS OF THE MORALE, GENERAL ADJUSTMENT, SOCIAL PARTICIPATION, 

AND SOCIAL STATUS BETWEEN W.P.A. WORKERS AND RELIEF CLIENTS, HOLD- 
ING CONSTANT SEX, RACE, NATIVITY, USUAL OCCUPATION, AGE, EDUCATION, 
SIZE OF FAMILY, AND LENGTH OF TIME ON RELIEF 


VARIABLES COMPARED 


Groups CoMPARED, DIFFERENCES AND 
CoNSTANTS 


Morale* General Social Par- Social 
Adjustment*| ticipation Status 


Means 


1. W.P.A. group (m=37).......... 65.27 49.54 5.19 62.78 
2. Relief group (w=25)........... 66.76 50.44 5.84 59. 


44 
Differences between means..... . — 1.49 | — 0.90 —o0.65 | + 3.34 
iti i — 0.56 | — 0.46 —0.32 


men 


judges. The same conditions of reliability and validity are met by 
the other three scales: general adjustment, social participation, and 
social status. 

Since the critical reader may wish to know additional facts about 
the method of using these four scales in interviews, the following 
description may anticipate further questions. 

The scales measure: (1) morale, or the degree that the individual 
feels competent to cope with the future and to achieve his desired 
goals; (2) general adjustment, or the feelings about his relationship 
to other persons, toward present or future social conditions, and 
toward present social institutions; (3) social participation, or the 
degree to which an individual actually engages in the organized 


* Lower morale and adjustment scores on the Rundquist-Sletto test indicate higher morale and adjust- 
meant in the customary meaning of these terms. 
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activities of his community in terms of membership, attendance, 

contributions, committees, and offices; and (4) social status, or the 

position the family occupies with reference to the average prevail- 
ing household possessions of other families in the community. 

It will be noted that the scales to measure morale and general 
adjustment describe how people feel about their situation, whereas 
the scales that measure social participation and social status de- 
scribe their objective social condition. Together, the four scales en- 
able us to describe the pattern of their adjustment to new or to old 
surroundings. Since each scale has been in use and tested out hun- 
dreds of times in a number of social investigations, there are pub- 
lished norms available for comparison. For example, morale scores 
of 58 to 59 points obtained from slum populations in another 1939 
study are decidedly better than 64 for W.P.A. and 67 for relief clients 
studied at the same time (see Table 1) and not far from those of the 
normal population. The general adjustment scores of 43 points in 
the same slum study are similarly better than 48 for the W.P.A. 
and 50 for relief clients, and again not far from those of the normal 
population. The participation scores of the W.P.A. and relief clients 
are worse than those of slum families in a previous study of the 
same area. Social status scores of 57 and 59 points in the same slum 
study compare unfavorably with those of the W.P.A. 66 and of the 
relief group 62. Previous studies show, however, that a score in the 
fifties is within the observed range of normal working-class families 
in Minneapolis, Massachusetts, and Alabama. 

The material gathered in the interview consisted of: 

“Minnesota Survey of Opinions,” two sheets with 31 questions about the indi- 
vidual’s attitudes, to be filled in by the subject. After the interview, the 
morale score and the general adjustment score may be extracted from the 
subject’s marked response by a simple system of weighting and scoring. It 
takes the subject from 20 to 30 minutes to fill this in.4 

“Social Participation Scale,” one sheet for entries on each group affiliation of 
subject recorded in five entries under five columns by the visitor in reply to 


questions answered by the subject. It takes 10 or 15 minutes to fill in the 
subject’s answers.’ 


4 These scales and their norms will be found in E. A. Rundquist and R. F. Sletto, 
Personality in the Depression (University of Minnesota Press, 1936). 

5 These scales and their norms will be found in F. S. Chapin, Contemporary American 
Institution (Harpers, 1935), pp. 373-97; and F. S. Chapin, “Social Participation and 
Social Intelligence,” American Sociological Review, IV, No. 2 (April, 1939), 157-66. 
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“Social Status Scale,” one sheet containing 21 entries filled in as observations 
made by the visitor, with perhaps one or two non-inquisitorial questions. 
Can be completed in 5 minutes’ observation.s 


Finally, the reader may ask question (4), Can you rely for a 
description of differences in complex adjustment upon only four 
criteria, such as those used? This is a difficult question and only a 
qualified answer can be given, an answer which the reader may ac- 
cept or not, according to his own judgment. The answer can be 
made only in terms of several considerations. In the first place, the 
four scales have differentiated between Negroes and Jews in a slum 
population study in Minneapolis in 1935-36, between overcrowded 
slum families and not overcrowded slum families,° and between 
former Boy Scouts of four-year tenure and Boy Scouts with two- 
year tenure in 1938.’ In the second place, the probability of a chance 
difference in pattern of adjustment between W.P.A. workers and 
direct-relief clients is 49 against 1, whereas the highest chance oc- 
currence for any single criterion (morale) is one in which the odds 
are only 17 to 1. Obviously, a pattern of differences on four factors 
(morale, general adjustment, social participation, and social status) 
is less likely to occur by chance in random sampling than is a differ- 
ence on any single factor. Hence when such a difference in pattern 
does occur, we may conclude that it probably represents a real 
difference between the W.P.A. and direct-relief groups studied.® 

6F. S. Chapin, “The Effects of Slum Clearance on Family and Community Rela- 


tionships in Minneapolis in 1935-1936,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIII, No. 5 
(March, 1938), 744-63. 

7N. G. Mandel, “A Controlled Analysis of the Relationship of Boy Scout Tenure 
and Participation in Community Adjustment” (M.A. thesis; University of Minnesota, 
July, 1938). 

8 The differences in favor of W.P.A. workers found in this study were obtained 
several weeks before the strikes of July, 1939, and so could not have been influenced 
by these disturbances. Utmost care was taken to disarm suspicion by making it clear 
at the beginning of each interview that we were asking co-operation in obtaining peo- 
ple’s opinions as part of a larger study conducted by a sociologist at the University of 
Minnesota. It was made clear that this study had no bearing on W.P.A. operations. 
Although the results of this study are gratifyingly favorable to the W.P.A. program 
in St. Paul as of the spring of 1939, every precaution was taken to secure objectivity and 
to avoid bias. Although the W.P.A. Division of Research has expressed an interest in 
the results, the collection and interpretation of the facts were carried out entirely by us 
without suggestions or restrictions, except concerning administrative matters related to 
the use of W.P.A. official records. Under these circumstances the discovery of results 
favorable to W.P.A. is all the more significant. 
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The chief purpose of this study was to discover whether a better 
adjustment of W.P.A. workers than a comparable group of direct- 
relief clients could be established as caused by the Works program. 
The outcome of this single and somewhat limited study does estab- _ 
lish the probability of such a cause-and-effect relationship. Social 
workers are justly skeptical of simple cause-and-effect explanations 
in the complex social life of today. It is wisely observed that a large 
number of influences combine to explain each specific social situa- 
tion. And yet, by matched groupings, we have succeeded in se- 
curing some control over fourteen factors related to the etiology of 
individual adjustment. When these fourteen factors are held con- 
stant, we discover that in St. Paul the Works program is associated 
with higher adjustment and direct relief is associated with lower 
adjustment. We cannot arbitrarily say whether the absolute dif- 
ferences found on measures of adjustment are important. We can 
and do state that there is a probability of 49 to 1 against the chance 
occurrence of absolute differences of the magnitudes actually found. 
When we say “‘due to chance,” we mean due to a large number of 
small causes; for “‘chance”’ is a term which never means in the lan- 
guage of science, the absence of cause. When the odds are heavy 
against a difference being due to chance (i.e., due to many small 
influences or causes), then we may claim that the differences are 
probably due to a few very influential factors, or causes, in this 
case the W.P.A. program as contrasted to the direct-relief program. 

How far these favorable results from the 1939 St. Paul study may 
be generalized to W.P.A. at large, it is not possible to state. Ob- 
viously, the next step is to extend this sort of study to other areas, 
repeat the procedures, and discover if the results are verified or 
disproved. 
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CASTE AND CLASS IN HAITI 
JOHN LOBB 


ABSTRACT 

The stratification of Haitian society is, in pattern, that of a caste system surviving 
from the country’s early history as a French colony, while in function it forms a class 
structure. It is composed of two clearly delineated classes, the Elite and the Noirs. 
They are definable and separated in the following criteria: size, place of residence, 
physical stigmata, and, most important, cultural differences. Movement between them 
takes place according to certain general requirements which determine Elite class status: 
physical characteristics, family position, economic success, political and professional 
prominance, and intellectuality. Ascent on the class ladder is hindered by many un- 
solved social problems, despite definite trends toward the improvement of the condition 
of the lower class. Present observations indicate that the former caste demarcations 
are in the process of being replaced with more flexible class distinctions. 

The republic of Haiti is only slightly larger than Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. It has an area of 10,204 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about three million people. From much of the popular lit- 
erature on Haiti one is likely to receive a sensational conception of 
this Negro republic as a place the character of which is chiefly de- 
lineated by the vodun cult, black magic, and mystery. Such a con- 
ception may be an exciting, romantic interpretation, judged by the 
strangeness of many of its customs, but it is misleading. It disre- 
gards the important fact that Haiti is a nation of Negroes, similar in 
African origin to those of the United States, whose solution of their 
national and social problems is of first-rate importance to Negroes 
and to students of their status and future. 

During the decades of revolution in Europe and America at the 
end of the eighteenth century, the French colony of Haiti began a 
contest which ended in independence. The struggle involved not 
only revolt against the vacillating French government but civil war 
within the colony. It was a situation in which a memorable fight for 
liberty involved a social chaos from which the nation has not yet 
recovered. The colony was stratified at that time roughly into three 
classes: the whites (French and Creole overlords), the affranchis 
(freed mulattoes and blacks with limited rights and privileges), and 
the Negro slaves. The whites, inspired by the revolution in France, 
sought autonomy and the preservation of their overlordship. The 
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affranchis, desiring equality with the whites and the continued sub- 
jugation of the slaves, struck against the former and at the same 
time attempted to maintain their superiority over the latter. The 
Negro slaves rose blindly against both until Toussaint l’Ouverture 
assumed their leadership and gave direction to the whole struggle. 
Bryan Edwards," writing of the situation in the early years of the 
1790's, said: 

By the last accounts, Toussaint appears to have at present the superiority. 
His army is undoubtedly more numerous than that of Rigaud [leader of the 
mulattoes]; but I suspect it is worse appointed and provided. The mulattoes 
too have infinitely the advantage of the blacks in point of general knowledge and 
military discipline. Rigaud himself is a man of sagacity and experience; but 
above all, there is this circumstance attending the mulattoes, (which I think 
must ultimately turn the scale in their favour), that they have no possibility 
of retreat, and are well assured they must either subdue their enemies, or perish 
themselves to a man. My opinion therefore is, that the mulattoes will finally 
become masters of all the sea coast, and the cultivatable parts of the country; 
and the fugitive slaves seek a refuge in the mountainous and interior districts. 


In some respects, this prophecy came true, although the partition 
of the country was not precisely as Edwards anticipated. By the 
time the conflicts had been nominally ended with a declaration of 
independence in 1804, the whites had ceased to count as a dominant 
class in the society, and the former slaves in the north and the mulat- 
toes in the south and west had begun the now century-old efforts to 
overcome their differences in a common interest in the new state. 
Actually independence came to a greatly disorganized and totally 
unprepared group of people. Not even was there a biased white 
population to orient the liberated slaves. The burden fell upon the 
mulattoes, the direct inheritors of what culture France had bestowed 
upon her exploited colony, of whom the present Elite are the cultural 
and lineal descendants. The liberated slaves turned to the land, and 
it is that with which, as small farmers, they have since been occu- 
pied, maintaining a pattern of primitive culture little changed since 
1804.7 In Haitian society today it is these two classes, the Elite and 

* The History, Civil and Commercial, of the British Colonies in the West Indies (Phila- 
delphia, 1806), IV, 240. 


? For a short account of the history of Haiti see F. A. Kirkpatrick, Latin America 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), pp. 393 ff. 
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the Noirs,? which still form the most important and clearly dis- 
cernible stratification of the people. 

The Elite are a very small fraction of the three million Haitians.‘ 
Since they are found chiefly in the urban centers, one can arrive at 
some idea of their number from Dantés Bellegarde’s’ estimate of the 
distribution of population between country and town; in the rural 
zone, 83 per cent, or about 2,490,000; and in the urban centers, 17 
per cent, or about 510,000. An estimate of half a million Elite, how- 
ever, is an exaggeration. The numerical appraisal in Haiti varies 
from the conservative figure of twenty thousand up to several hun- 
dred thousand, depending upon the informant and his conception of 
the term. The significant conclusion at present is that the Noirs are 
by far the most numerous part of the population, vitally important 
economically to this agricultural country, but at the same time in- 
articulate in it. It is the small Elite class which is dominant politi- 
cally and socially. One of the chief obstacles, in fact, to Haiti’s 
social development has been the existence side by side of these two 
variously defined and interdependent divisions of the people, dif- 
ferent in customs and even sometimes in physical appearance, and 
each with an awareness of their social positions and differences al- 
most great enough to form a caste system. Such a barrier between 
them, however, cannot be said to exist in the sense that it does be- 
tween the whites and the Negroes in the United States.® The social 
stratification of Haitian society forms a class structure consisting of 
two major groupings of the population. There is evidence of sub- 
strata within each, but there is no more than an embryonic middle 
class between them, which is not yet distinct or functional. 

These two classes may be further differentiated according to the 
following characteristic criteria: place of residence, physical stig- 

3 Other terms used synonymously with Noirs in Haiti to indicate this lower class are 


Paysans and Habitants. None of them is an absolute descriptive. Noirs is used here 
because it has the most inclusive connotation. 


4 Exact statistics on population and conditions in Haiti are not yet available. 


s ‘Haiti and Her Problems,” University of Puerto Rico Bulletin, Ser. VII, No. 1 
(September, 1936), p. 21. 

6 For the definition of caste and class used here see W. Lloyd Warner, ‘‘American 
Caste and Class,” American Journal of Sociology, XLII, No. 2 (September, 1936), 
234-37. 
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mata, and cultural differences. The first has already been referred 
to: the Elite live chiefly in the urban centers and the Noirs in the 
country. It must be borne in mind, however, that this very place of 
residence describes and determines differing occupational pursuits 
along which further class lines may develop in Haiti. 

The prestige of lightness of skin color, along with other white 
physical characteristics, was so deeply impressed upon Haitian so- 
ciety in pre-revolutionary days,’ that it has unfortunately survived 
the intervening century and carries great weight today. The Elite, 
as a class, are noticeably lighter colored than the Noirs, varying 
from light brown to a degree of “whiteness” which would permit 
them to “pass” over the color line. White physical characteristics 
are valued by the Elite as marks of refinement and upper-class status 
highly desirable for themselves and their children. The more negroid 
features of the Noirs, constant reminders of a humble past, in their 
turn are symbols of primitiveness and a lower-class status. In each 
class, to be sure, there are individuals of contradictory physical 
characteristics, but the two classes are on the whole differentiated 
according to physical stigmata both recognizable and restrictive. 

Although the question of skin color permeates many aspects of 
Haitian society and social status, the most important of the criteria 
differentiating the two classes lies in the cultural differences. It 
would be incorrect to maintain that the Elite and the Noirs live in 
culture patterns entirely distinct. In each there are elements of 
similarity, owing to constant daily contact and common background. 
The patterns are, however, in sharp-enough contrast to make these 
two classes aware of their differences. The Elite’s pattern is domi- 
nantly European, while the Noirs’ is still thoroughly permeated with 
West African customs.’ The following paragraphs illustrate, with 
certain important examples, the distinguishable separation of the 
two groups. 

An easily discernible cultural difference and one which is vital to 
their ultimate social unity is that of language. The Noirs scarcely 
understand French, the official and Elite language of the country, to 
7M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937), 


pp. 50-51. 
8 Ibid., pp. 251-66. 
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say nothing of reading and writing it. They speak Creole, which is 
defined by the Haitian writer, Jules Faine,® as a “‘neo-roman lan- 
guage developed from the langue d’oil,” increased by the ancient 
Norman, Picard, Angevin, and Poitevin dialects, and including also 
words from English, Spanish, and the Caribbean Indian and African 
idioms. As the language of the Noirs, Creole is an indication of 
lower-class status, but even more important than this the language 
difference stands as a barrier between the two classes, especially in 
the education of the Noirs, who can be reached extensively only 
through Creole. Although the Elite use both languages, there is as 
yet insufficient literature in Creole through which the Noirs can gain 
a knowledge of the world and receive instruction in changing tech- 
niques. To bridge this difference, either Creole must be practically 
developed and given recognition, as is being attempted at present, or 
the Noirs must be weaned from it. 

Equally evident are the differences in the economic pursuits of 
the two classes. The Elite are found in the professions, in politics, 
and in the larger business enterprises. The Noirs are for the most 
part small farmers, artisans, and tradesmen employing primitive 
techniques for their livelihood, and a few are domestics in the towns. 
An important aspect of this difference lies in the fact that the Noirs 
have remained on the land, and it has become their most prized 
possession, while the Elite are almost completely separated from it, 
thus giving their economic interests marked divergence. 

Distinct too are the marriage practices of the Noirs, embracing 
as they do a custom of African origin known as plagage, which still 
often involves plural wives. The Elite adhere strictly, as far as social 
acceptance is concerned, to monogamy and the regulations of the 
Christian church, monogamous, church-sanctioned marriage being a 
mark of the upper class. In religion the Noirs are most noticeably 
different. They have a dual loyalty: to the vodun cult and to the 
Christian church (chiefly Roman Catholic). It is difficult to say 
which takes precedence, but it is the vodun cult with its primitive 
ceremonies, sacrifices, and dances, by which Haiti has been made 
conspicuous in popular literature, while within the country it stands 
as another class symbol of the Noirs. 

9 Philologie créole (Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 1936), p. xi. 
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The Noirs are largely inarticulate politically except in local af- 
fairs, even though they have the right to vote, and their actual 
numerical strength has been felt mainly in times of disorder. The 
national government is dominated by the Elite class and in their 
hands rests the welfare of the people. The American intervention 
(1915-34) did much to set Haiti on the road to a democratic govern- 
ment, but it is still an ideal which cannot be achieved with an esti- 
mated illiteracy of 95 per cent among the Noirs. 

Artistic accomplishment in Haiti comes from the Elite, whose 
writers, composers, and artists are rising toward recognition at home 
and abroad, while, among the Noirs, even the traditional African 
skills have degenerated in artistic merit or have been lost and not 
replaced. The Noirs have perpetuated a heritage of African customs 
intermixed with occasional borrowings from the European pattern, 
and the Elite have adopted the contemporary European culture 
almost entirely and are set apart from the Noirs by the sophistica- 
tion and accomplishments we anticipate in a civilized society. 

There exist at the same time for the Elite and the Noirs certain 
factors which bind them to a common destiny: their densely popu- 
lated country, a common participation in a war of independence, the 
Creole language, and in part a similar racial background involving 
in the eyes of the world the stigma attached to the Negro. Although 
one cannot agree with some of the Haitians that the people form a 
homogeneous nation in which there is a Haitian type with distinctive 
characteristics, these mutual interests and characteristics, as well as 
the experiences of daily living and the interdependence of the two 
classes, do create avenues of cultural exchange and movement be- 
tween them. For this, mainly cultural, stratification of Haitian so- 
ciety does not imply a hard and fast system which prohibits an indi- 
vidual’s rising from the Noirs to the Elite class, difficult as the proc- 
ess may be. Certain outstanding Elite class determinants, which 
are derivatives of the physical and cultural criteria already de- 
scribed, and many of which an aspiring individual can acquire in 
time, serve not only as descriptives of the class structure but also of 
the mechanism of movement up or down in the society. These keys 
to the Elite class are important, too, in that they emphasize the con- 
trast with the caste barrier between the whites and the Negroes in 
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the United States, which depends more on racial rather than on cul- 
tural distinction." 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Among the most valuable attributes in a candidate for higher 
social status are a light-colored skin and white features. These alone 
do not assure his advancement, but, when combined with a reason- 
able amount of ability, they are of great assistance. The emphasis 
upon color is not uniform throughout Haiti. For example, in the 
northern part of the country it is not so much stressed as in the 
largest Elite center of Port-au-Prince, but everywhere there is an 
easily observable color consciousness. The awareness of skin colors is 
illustrated in the Elite class in general, and especially among those 
on the fringe, by the difficulty for the darker-skinned individual to 
marry one of lighter complexion, by the less favorable position of a 
dark child in a light-colored Elite family, and by marriages with 
European whites even of inferior cultural status. The conclusion one 
comes to among the Elite in Haiti is that while negroid coloring 
and features are not an absolute barrier, the darker the skin the 
more difficult it is for an individual to rise in social status. 


FAMILY POSITION 

Family position is the most important of all the Elite class de- 
terminants, around which the others tend to revolve. One informant 
defined family status as a position resulting from the recognition 
that in a family the parents had, for generations, been legally mar- 
ried in the church. This, of course, is an inadequate description of 
Elite family status resting on the contrast between the Elite mar- 
riage customs and the plagage, which is socially acceptable only 
among the Noirs. Family status among the Elite appears closely 
comparable to upper-class family status in the United States. It is 
established and maintained by economic success and political or 
professional prominence. It is enhanced by a close conformity, at 
least outwardly, to the social customs and ideals of the Elite; and it is 
rendered more secure by succeeding generations of membership in 
the Elite class. Although one can inherit Elite family status, it is by 


1° John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1937), P. 64. 
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no means as rigid and secure a position as would exist in a caste 
society. A member of the highest Elite stratum can lower his chil- 
dren’s chances of status if he marries, to take an extreme example, an 
individual from the Noirs, although he himself might conceivably 
keep his own position. In a rising Haitian family, on the other hand, 
the children, depending upon their color and achievements, may 
often have a higher status than their parents. 


ECONOMIC SUCCESS, POLITICAL AND PROFESSIONAL PROMINENCE 


Closely associated with family status are wealth and professional 
achievements. The possession of even a moderate income is a great 
asset in the establishment of an Elite family. It makes possible the 
attainment of the traditional Elite culture pattern through place of 
residence, travel, and education, and it permits the necessary 
amount of display. Once securely established, however, the Elite 
family does not necessarily lose status, simply because of reduced 
circumstances. One of the surest ways of improving one’s financial 
position in Haiti has been to secure an important post in the re- 
public’s government, so that for the ambitious it is a key to the Elite 
class. Political prominence also carries with it a great deal of pres- 
tige, which is true too, though less conspicuously, of the professional 
attainments of the doctor, lawyer, artist, and churchman. 


INTELLECTUALITY 


The Elite respect and reward intellectual and skilful accomplish- 
ments, although with certain reservations. An observer may be puz- 
zled at first by the terms “intellectual Elite’ and “social Elite.” 
They differentiate the unquestioned position of the latter from the 
respected but not wholly accepted position of the former. If one 
inquires about an intellectual’s position, it will be replied that he is 
on outstanding man, he is of the intellectual Elite, but he does not 
belong in the top brackets. In other words, although many of the 
Elite are among the intellectuals, by no means all of the intellectuals 
possess full upper-class status. 

It is very unlikely that an individual in possession of one or even 
several of these keys should arrive in fully accepted Elite status even 
in a lifetime. Ascent on the class ladder is a slow and precarious 
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undertaking usually involving generations of effort. Not only is the 
process rendered difficult because of the obstacles inherent in the 
keys to the Elite class, but also because of many unsolved social 
problems. Haitian society is based in the minds of its thoughtful citi- 
zens on the general principles of equality of opportunity, but this 
as yet does not exist outside the constitution. One of the great bar- 
riers to it lies in the lack of opportunity for higher education. It is 
the boast of Haiti, and it is a fact, that an individual can go from 
elementary school through a university course in the public insti- 
tutions free of tuition charges. There is the drawback for the Noirs, 
however, in that most schools of higher education are in the urban 
centers where living expenses are comparatively higher than the 
Noirs can afford. Haiti, however, is aware of the importance of 
education, and Elite of broad vision are making attempts to enlarge 
and improve the school system. The most prominent educational 
efforts which are being made are in the field of vocational training, 
chiefly agricultural, and in movements to improve rural education. 
The former tends to keep the Noirs in the rural districts and in the 
Noirs class, and the latter has as yet made little progress. Conse- 
quently progress is very slow for the Noirs, both in changes in the 
culture pattern and in changes in the social status. 

Another factor which does much to reinforce the lower-class 
status of the Noirs is disease. How much ill-health and malnutrition 
can be held accountable for the Noirs’ status cannot yet be meas- 
ured, but it is now recognized that therein lies an important cause 
of the lack of ambition in the Haitian worker. The Noirs in the 
country and in the slums of the towns and cities are the most seri- 
ously affected by the diseases which cause most havoc in Haiti: 
malaria, yaws (frambesia, having many analogies with syphilis), 
hookworm, and tapeworm. These, fostered by undernourishment of 
children and adults alike, are widespread and tend to perpetuate the 
low status of the sufferers. It is very difficult, in spite of the efforts 
of the capable and interested doctors in Haiti, to attack and remove 
these diseases, owing to the unwillingness of the uneducated and 
primitive-living Noirs to co-operate and submit to treatment. They 
have greater faith in their own bone-setters and healers, so that even 
were there sufficient physicians and clinics to care for this great mass 
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of the population, it is doubtful that without a very extensive pro- 
gram of education they could be successfully taught public and 
personal hygiene. Thus solidly intrenched, full Elite status is diffi- 
cult to attain. 

Dantés Bellegarde™ writes in one place of three classes in Haitian 
society: a lower class consisting of the vast majority of manual 
workers; a numerous middle class of workers in small industries, 
trades, and commercial enterprises; and the upper class, the Elite. 
And in another, he describes the social strata as composed of peas- 
ants, laborers, artisans, merchants, and the intellectual Elite. The 
division of the Haitian population along traditional class lines, 
although it appears orderly, is a superimposed description. Eco- 
nomic pursuit alone does not give class status nor does it suggest 
other important, underlying determinants. Among the Elite, un- 
questionably at the top, is a numerically small but highly influential 
fraction of the class which is light in color, educated, comparatively 
well to do, has family background, long standing in the class, posi- 
tion in the community and often in the nation, is traveled and cul- 
tured, and which is in a sense the aristocracy of Haiti. Just below 
them in prestige is a small section definable as the “accepted” or 
Elite middle class. It has all the characteristics of the higher 
stratum, though not held for so long a time, and, as might be ex- 
pected, it includes more of the darker-colored individuals of less 
wealth and security of social position. Finally there is a group which 
may be described as the “fringe’’ or Elite lower class, containing 
people who are precariously pulling themselves and their families 
into the higher Elite brackets. Included here also are many of the 
urban artisans, some of the domestic servants, and recently arrived 
country people, usually light-colored, who are difficult to classify 
in either group. For the Noirs, Professor Herskovits® reports an 
informal stratification in Mirebalais Valley, according to economic 
specialization into the following classes: at the bottom, the poverty- 
stricken known as the ‘“‘unlucky’’; the middle class, which includes 
most of the population and is composed of people who get along on 


"Op. cil., pp. 15, 37-38. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 86-87. 
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their small holdings; and at the top a small number of people of 
wealth and those powerful in the vodun cult. 

In both the Elite and the Noirs there exist, therefore, groupings of 
the people which can be labeled upper, middle, and lower class 
according to their relative economic and social status. Between the 
two, however, there is no class which serves to bridge the gap and 
give the expected gradations of the usual class structure. The strati- 
fication of Haitian society is, in form, that of a caste system in- 
herited from colonial days, when the existence of a powerful white 
caste placed everyone of color in a subordinate and restricted status. 
Although the form of the structure follows this older pattern, it is 
not now a caste line which separates the two main divisions of the 
population according to the criteria of positive bans on movement 
between them and on intermarriage. Difficult as advancement in 
status may be, it does take place from the lower to the upper class 
by means of the avenues already discussed. The existence of a strong 
and functional middle class would ease and accelerate individual 
movement and cultural exchange between them. 

The Elite-Noirs stratification of Haitian society may be sum- 
marized by comparison with the white-Negro caste system in the 
United States. The Elite in their relation to the Noirs occupy a 
position, at first glance, similar to that of the whites in the United 
States. In each case one finds white racial and cultural character- 
istics taking precedence over Negro ones and giving to the possessors 
opportunity and status. The Elite have maintained the heritage 
from colonial days of the enforced superiority of white characteristics 
and customs, and they are fully aware of the contemporary white 
domination in Europe and America and wish to identify themselves 
with it on a basis of equality. The recent occupation by the United 
States emphasized this awareness which the Elite reveal in their 
resentment at having Haiti labeled with the primitive customs of 
the Noirs and in their contempt for the ignorance and ways of the 
blacker majority of the population. 

The position of the Elite, however, is less secure than that of the 
whites in the United States. In the first place, the Elite are a small 
minority. More important still, the Elite share with the Noirs a 
racial strain which the world of the whites will not permit them to 
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forget. In Haiti, furthermore, the most important factor of dif- 
ferentiation lies in the cultural contrast, whereas in the United 
States the rigid caste demarcation is based increasingly on differences 
in physical stigmata which entirely prevent the Negroes’ assumption 
of a status of equality regardless of achievements.’In the United 
States, even with the eventual removal of the cultural differences 
between the whites and the Negroes, the latter would still have an 
inferior status. Haiti, on the other hand, is in a position to establish 
for Negroes a nation within itself free of the existing discrimination. 

At present the attainment of this goal seems remote in view of 
the little progress made during the past century and a quarter. 
With the broadening of educational opportunities, however, it may 
be anticipated that the cultural barrier will be lowered, and from the 
merging of the Elite “fringe” and the upper-stratum Noirs there will 
develop the necessary middle class. Haiti will then have substituted 
the more flexible class structure for a caste system which has sur- 
vived in form if not in fact. With the lessened awareness of cultural 
differences, there will doubtless come, in Haiti, a decreasing em- 
phasis on the “color line.’ The initiative in all this must rest with 
the Elite, whose position will be threatened by such a transition in 
Haitian society. There are, nevertheless, encouraging signs among 
them of a willingness to assist the Noirs to better their lot. Such 
signs are found in more far-reaching educational plans, in efforts for 
the eradication of disease and the improvement of living conditions, 
and in the recent organization of women for social action.’ In all 
these lie nuclei of still more extensive efforts for the improvement of 
the Noirs who have not yet, as a class, become conscious of their 
status or of their place in the nation. 


Mount Horyoxe 


13 Madeleine G. Sylvain, ‘“‘The Feminist Movement in Haiti,” Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, LXXIII, No. 6 (June, 1939), 315-21. 


THE TOLERATION QUOTIENT AS A DEVICE FOR 
DEFINING CERTAIN SOCIAL CONCEPTS 


COURTLANDT C. VAN VECHTEN 


ABSTRACT 


Sutherland has raised a vital issue in his “White Collar Criminality.” Criminol 
has not been the study of crime and criminals but of certain crimes and the individu 
committing them. Juvenile delinquency, insanity, poverty, and feeble-mindedness sim- 
ilarly have no objective referent. Sutherland’s attack on present practices can be gen- 
eralized and is valid; but the solution it implies is not practicable. The sociologically 
important aspects of behavior along the various vectors of deviation from approved con- 
duct may be expressed as tolerance quotients, ratios between behavior in objective 
terms, and the community’s willingness to tolerate it. At unity the community, in its 
corporate capacity, goes into action. Quantification here is difficult but possible. 


When Edwin H. Sutherland addressed the American Sociological and 
American Economics societies on ““The White Collar Criminal’? in De- 
cember, 1939, he jarred social thinking to its roots. The criminologists 
were especially embarrassed, for Sutherland explicitly challenged the basic 
ideas on which that “science” was progressing. Agreeing with current 
criminological thought, that the criminal was a person who violated crimi- 
nal statutes wilfully and to the detriment of society, Sutherland pointed 
out the notable prevalence of wilful, detrimental law violations by white- 
collar classes. But these individuals were seldom arrested, tried, and im- 
prisoned; rather they were subject to administrative tribunals and con- 
sent decrees. They retained an “‘honorable” place in society. The crimi- 
nology based upon studies of those subject to the processes of criminal 
justice thus becomes a wilderness of delusion and half-truth based on 
fundamentally unsound social theory. 

Analogous, if less striking, attacks had been made in other fields how- 
ever. Thus Sophia M. Robison had attacked the delinquency areas con- 
cept, and with it much of the other work in the field of juvenile delinquen- 
cy on the grounds that the accepted measures of juvenile delinquency 
were invalid.? Recognizing the tremendous gulf between the statutory 
definitions of delinquency and the circumstances leading to formal com- 
plaints or adjudications of delinquency, she rejected work done on these 
bases. Her solution is essentially to set up an additional criterion of de- 

t Printed under the title “White Collar Criminality” in American Sociological Review, 
V (1940), 1-12. 
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linquency—the child who has been treated by a social-work agency for 
bad conduct is a delinquent. 

In the field of mental abnormality the problem of the definition of in- 
sanity was avoided by the creation of a new term—“psychosis.” Insanity 
then became a strictly legal term denoting a mental state in which the in- 
dividual was not legally responsible for his actions, and social scientists 
talked learnedly of psychoses and depreciatively of the backwardness of 
courts and laymen. 

The solution to the problem of “What is feeble-mindedness?” was 
solved not by social scientists but by legislative appropriations for the 
special care of mental defectives. Here there existed in the intelligence 
tests a reasonably acceptable scale for rank ordering the mental abilities of 
children. For practical purposes the feeble-minded then became the indi- 
viduals from the bottom of the rank order up to the capacities of the in- 
stitutions for their care, usually with considerable overcrowding. 

Poverty somewhat similarly existed or did not exist in terms of funds, 
public or private, with which to do something about it. Though not al- 
ways successful, the effort on the part of workers was to extend the avail- 
able resources to the cases they deemed most in need. Other concepts in 
the general field of social pathology or disorganization might be similarly 
treated. Conduct is defined by community attitudes; not by its overt 
content or even its social consequences. 

It appears, then, that criminology has not been the study of crime and 
criminals but of certain crimes and the individuals committing them; that 
juvenile delinquency has not studied juvenile offenders but only those ex- 
posed to certain forms of treatment; that the student of mental abnor- 
mality must choose between the unintegrated concepts of psychiatry and 
the law; that the fields of mental defect and poverty are delineated by no 
reality other than the then current facilities for treatment for the groups 
and in the areas concerned. In each field Sutherland’s criticism would 
seem valid—the methods are unscientific and the conclusions unsound 
because only a portion, and that a highly selected portion, of the data as 
objectively defined are considered. 

Three possible courses of action would seem to be available. The first is 
the continuation of present procedures. The second, the general adoption 
by students of social disorganization of the demand made on criminology 
by Sutherland’s paper—inclusion of all the phenomena as objectively de- 
fined. It is the purpose of this paper to suggest a third solution: one 
which it is hoped will be found to have general validity based on sociologi- 
cally sound concepts. 
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The objections to present procedures have already been alluded to. 
While Sutherland’s argument was directed specifically against crimi- 
nology, it is obviously capable of being generalized and is so thoroughly 
competent as to obviate the need of further reiteration. 

On the other hand, is Sutherland’s solution acceptable generally or even 
in the field of criminology? Discussing the paper with criminologists one 
gets the impression that they were much impressed but that there will be 
little modification of texts, teaching, or research in consequence of it. 
Sutherland’s charges will be given mention, as indeed they must be, but 
at most his findings will be reflected in footnote qualification to the old 
familiar generalizations. 

An examination from the viewpoints of theory, practice, and policy 
would seem to provide justification for such a limitation of influence. On 
theoretical grounds there is certainly enough significance in social atti- 
tudes to make social sanctions as important a test of criminality as law 
and social damage—an illegal and damaging act is still a very different 
thing if public opinion does not brand the doer as an offender against 
society. As a matter of practice there is a very considerable body of re- 
search, conclusion, and theory, admittedly valid for the ordinary sort of 
underworld and underprivileged character, which would have to be almost 
hopelessly incumbered with qualifying reservations if we are to include 
large portions of the medical, legal, banking, and other professions in the 
criminal classes. The argument from policy makes no pretense of being-a 
scientific one but is perhaps most important of all. As Sutherland has ob- 
served, one of the most unmanageable aspects of the life-experience of the 
young delinquent is his contact with widespread disregard for law and 
right on the part of businessmen and officials. He feels that ‘everyone has 
a racket, some are safer than others.” From this he concludes that his 
holdups are simply more courageous forms of self-expression than the 
“shakedowns”’ of the police. Illegitimate as a “holier-than-thou”’ atti- 
tude may be on the part of the “respectable people,” it would seem still 
socially desirable to maintain the assumption that the privileged classes 
are honest since that idea will probably not make either group any less so, 
while the destruction of the assumption would go far toward destroying 
the sanction of moral indignation at any sort of conduct in any group. 

If it be accepted that the present practice is unacceptable theoretically, 
and Sutherland’s solution unworkable practically, is there a valid alterna- 
tive? It is the writer’s contention that “criminality,” ‘delinquency,” 
“mental abnormality,” “mental defect,” “‘poverty,” and similar terms are 
validly definable in terms of community attitude and in such terms alone. 
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‘‘He is a criminal” expresses not an objective fact about behavior and its 
legal status but fundamentally the fact that his conduct exceeds the exist- 
ing tolerance limits of the community toward people of his class. 

To express the relationship between objective behavior and social 
status the concept of toleration quotient is suggested. This would be a 
fraction of which the numerator would be objective behavior and the 
denominator the measure of the community tolerance for that particular 
type of behavior on the part of members of the class to which the person 
concerned belongs, plus possibly some individualized factor. When the 
numerator exceeds the denominator formal and official action takes place; 
the seriousness of the action having some relation to the degree of excess. 
For quotients less than unity, social pressures short of official action, but 
still somewhat proportional to the value of the quotient, are brought to 
bear. 

If we apply this analysis to the field of criminology, we find that specific 
crimes have weights not in proportion to the legal penalties attached or to 
any objective measure of their relation to the general welfare but largely 
in terms of their directly visible relations to the traditional mores. We 
note that the weights are in a process of change through time (blasphemy, 
for instance, has only a slight fraction of its weight two centuries ago), 
and that they vary geographically and with respect to race, nationality, 
economic status, occupation, urban or rural residence, and numerous other 
factors. These facts are recognized by the literary censorship crusaders 
who are agitating for legislation permitting ‘‘obscene literature” trials in 
the places to which the material is sent rather than exclusively in the 
place of origin. 

From this point of view, the unifying aspect of criminology as a science 
is transgression of the community’s tolerance limits along a particular 
vector, that thought of as sane, wrongful, adult behavior and called 
“crime.” From this point of view Sutherland’s “white-collar criminal” 
becomes important to the exient that it changes the community’s toler- 
ance limits rather than as a basis for modifying the field of the science of 
criminology. 

Applying the same reasoning to other vectors of social deviation we find 
that in the field of juvenile delinquency the delinquency areas concept is 
valid despite the fact that tolerance values are higher for children whose 
parents will pay for their depredations or who have access to social 
agencies. If Miss Robison wishes to consider only the mechanical similari- 
ties in behavior and disregard their social setting, she might profitably 
select some other designating term. 

Insanity similarly takes on meaning as mental deviation of such a 
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nature and to such a degree as to produce official action to remove the 
deviate from the community. Feeble-mindedness becomes that degree of 
amentia sufficient to provoke community demand that the individual be 
officially designated as such, clearly a very different thing for a rural negro 
and for a Bostonian. Poverty in this analysis becomes a relation between 
things and community standard. Its range in America is well indicated by 
the tremendous range among the states in relief and social security pay- 
ments. Community pressures to help neighbors and relatives who were 
still below the unity quotient at which official intervention took place 
would illustrate action on the subofficial level. 

It is recognized that the number of variables entering into the tolerance 
value of particular acts is so great that no general computation or evalua- 
tion would be practicable. Ray Mars Simpson and others have, however, 
attempted to measure the relative tolerance of particular groups toward 
certain crimes; variations of social attitude with size of community and 
geographic area have been explored; some indices of racial differences are 
available; it is accepted as a fact that most social case workers are 
accessories after the fact to most of the crimes on the calendar. What 
this leads to is that most of us have a fairly valid subjective conception of 
the tolerance limits of our own communities along the various vectors of 
disorganization and even appreciate how those tolerance limits vary when 
applied to individuals of different racial, economic, or occupational 
groups. The problem of quantifying what we know should be no more 
difficult than many of the quantification jobs already attempted. At least 
it should be possible to make valid generalizations on intercommunity 
variations in tolerance and direction of trends in change through time. 

In summary, then, it is here maintained that the sociologically im- 
portant aspects of behavior along the various vectors of deviation from 
normal or approved conduct may be expressed in terms of a quotient 
which is a ratio between the behavior in objective terms and the com- 
munity’s willingness to tolerate it, with the critical point for each case 
where the community in its corporate capacity goes into action. It is 
further maintained that only this approach, or a similar one emphasizing 
community standards, provides a basis for a scientific approach to the 
fields of social disorganization. It is believed that valid measures and 
generalizations on the quantitative aspects of tolerance limits are pos- 
sible. 
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COMMENT 


The thesis of this paper, as I understand it, is that white-collar crime should 
not be called crime and that in order to avoid this designation and for other 
reasons crime should be defined by a tolerance quotient. 

I agree substantially with Van Vechten in his most general criterion of crime. 
Both of us insist that community attitudes are the criteria of criminal behavior. 
I believe that the “law in action” usually expresses these community attitudes 
adequately in regard to types of behavior, and conclude that when a community 
takes official and formal action in regard to types of behavior which violate the 
law, such behavior may properly be called criminal. Van Vechten reaches the 
same conclusion through a tolerance quotient, namely, that when a community 
takes official and formal action in regard to types of behavior, those types of be- 
havior may properly be called criminal. The law in action is a matter of direct 
observation and official record. If a tolerance quotient can be constructed ac- 
curately it will agree with the law in action and have the additional value of the 
statistical exercise of computing it. The only divergence I can imagine in the 
two criteria of crime is official action taken against a person who has not violated 
a law. By my definition behavior is criminal only if it violates a law, while by 
Van Vechten’s definition, as I understand it, it is criminal only if it exceeds the 
tolerance limit, regardless of the law. 

White-collar criminality exceeds the tolerance limit of the community and 
is in this respect like other criminality except that official action is usually taken 
by administrative boards and commissions rather than by police departments 
and criminal courts. The community in its corporate capacity does react against 
white-collar crimes, and such crimes are therefore justifiably included within the 
scope of criminology. The community does not react so severely against white- 
collar crimes as against burglary and murder, to be sure, but if severity of 
punishment is used as the criterion of crime it would be justifiable to include 
only the behavior punished by death or by more than ten years of imprison- 
ment. 

I do not understand Van Vechten’s tolerance quotient. He proposes that the 
objective behavior—which presumably means burglary, fraud, or chicken 
theft—be the numerator and some measure of community tolerance the denomi- 
nator. He does not suggest how a numerical value can be given to the objective 
behavior in the numerator, and I can imagine no method by which this can be 
done in this connection except one which evaluates that behavior in terms of 
community tolerance. This would make the numerator and denominator an ex- 
pression of the same thing; the quotient would be a ratio of a thing to itself 
and would always be unity. I suspect that Van Vechten means merely that the 
crimes, classified in whatever way might seem desirable, could be listed and 
ranked or in some other may measured in terms of community tolerance. This 
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is substantially the same as Sellin’s resistance potential; but it is not a quotient, 
it has no critical point, and it does not provide a definition of crime. 

A second specific difficulty with the tolerance quotient is that it is defined 
as “the community tolerance” on the part of “the class to which the person be- 
longs.” Is it the community or the class that defines the crime? The class 
tolerance may vary widely from the official action of the community in its 
corporate capacity. I do not understand how the quotient is to be constructed 
or what it is to measure. This point, however, is relatively trivial, and the lack 
of understanding is perhaps due to the brevity of the paper. 

Van Vechten’s conclusion that my definition is not practicable is not based 
on an explicit analysis. He states merely that if this definition were used, the 
usual conclusions and theories, ‘“‘which are admittedly valid,” would be greatly 
incumbered by qualifications. I attempted to show that the conclusions and 
theories are not valid, that they should be discarded, and that a search should 
be made for wider generalizations which include white-collar crimes as well as 
the crimes we are accustomed to study. I presented a brief outline of a theory 
which I believe will fit the wider range of data as well as account more satisfac- 
torily for the facts in the narrower range within which we have been working. 
Van Vechten’s statement that it is not practicable to discard old conclusions 
and search for new conclusions sounds like an expression of a vested interest. 

His last argument is that social injury might result from calling white-collar 
crimes “crimes.” By the same argument it might be desirable to stop calling 
chicken thieves criminals, but that is irrelevant from the point of view of sci- 
entific analysis, as Van Vechten agrees. I should be quite content to call the 
behavior x or any other letter of the alphabet. 

Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


REJOINDER 


Iam moved to accept Dr. Sutherland’s concluding offer to ‘“‘call the behavior 
x,” for my fundamental contention involves the idea that the sort of commu- 
nity action taken by administrative boards against white-collar criminals repre- 
sents action along a vector of social deviation significantly different from that 
of “crime.” Risking that sort of treatment is very different from risking brand- 
ing as a “common criminal.” Only by calling white-collar crime x, or some other 
designation, can its significantly different social nature and genesis be preserved. 
The two types of deviation will be unified only when we arrive at a general 
theory of social conduct in its entirety. 

My ratio is a ratio in that the numerator would represent an objective 
description of acts, and the denominator would vary with time, place, and many 
other variables. Of course it is the community which defines the crime (here, 
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determines the denominator), but it defines particular acts differently for differ- 
ent classes of persons. 

If I defend “vested interests” it is because I think Sutherland’s theory of 
systematic criminal behavior is an adumbration of a general theory of system- 
atic behavior, criminal or otherwise. As such it is a real contribution. As a 
means of eliminating the distinction between crime, traditionally understood, 
and those illegal but not socially degrading practices which Sutherland calls 
white-collar crimes, it can produce only confusion. 


C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
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AN INDIAN’S SOLILOQUY 
B. W. AGINSKY 


While doing field research in northern California with an Indian group 
which had suffered a great deal under the disruptive influences of Spanish 
and Americans, I became familiar with an old Indian man well over one 
hundred years of age. He had lived through a period which encompassed 
the days before any whites had come into his territory, the Spanish raids, 
the white massacres, the herding of his people upon reservations, and the 
variegated civilized tortures accompanying these deprivations. One day 
after a long period of discussion concerning the changing family situation 
he talked eloquently for a period of about two hours. As soon as it was 
possible I returned to my headquarters and recorded what he had said in 
as close an approximation as I could. 


An old Pomo Indian once said to me: “What is a man? A man is noth- 
ing. Without his family he is of less importance than that bug crossing the 
trail, of less importance than the sputum or exuviae. At least they can 
be used to help poison’ a man. A man must be with his family to amount 
to anything with us. If he had nobody else to help him, the first trouble 
he got into he would be killed by his enemies because there would be no 
relatives to help him fight the poison of the other group. No woman 
would marry him because her family would not let her marry a man with 
no family. He would be poorer than a newborn child; he would be poorer 
than a worm, and the family would not consider him worth anything. He 
would not bring renown or glory with him. He would not bring support 
of other relatives either. The family is important. If a man has a large 
family and a profession? and upbringing by a family that is known to pro- 
duce good children, then he is somebody and every family is willing to 
have him marry a woman of their group. It is the family that is impor- 
tant. In the white ways of doing things the family is not so important. 
The police and soldiers take care of protecting you, the courts give you 
justice, the post office carries messages for you, the school teaches you. 
Everything is taken care of, even your children, if you die; but with us the 
family must do all of that. 

“Without the family we are nothing, and in the old days before the 

Sorcery—black magic. 


? Specialized occupation requiring years of training and preparation. Some of the 
specializations are deer-hunter, gambler, doctor, and money manufacturers. 
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white people came the family was given the first consideration by anyone 
who was about to do anything at all. That is why we got along. We had 
no courts, judges, schools, and the other things you have, but we got along 
better than you. We had poison, but if we minded our own business and 
restrained ourselves we lived well. We were taught to leave people alone. 
We were taught to consider that other people had to live. We were taught 
that we would suffer from the devil, spirits, ghosts, or other people if we 
did not support one another. The family was everything, and no man 
ever forgot that. Each person was nothing, but as a group joined by 
blood the individual knew that he would get the support of all his rela- 
tives if anything happened. He also knew that if he was a bad person 
the head man of his family would pay another tribe to kill him so that 
there would be no trouble afterward and so that he would not get the 
family into trouble all of the time. 

“That is why we were good people and why we were friends with the 
white people when they came. But the white people were different from 
us. They wanted to take the world for themselves) My grandfather told 
me that the white people were homeless and had no families. ‘They came 
by themselves and settled on our property. They had no manners. They 
did not know how to get along with other people. They were strangers 
who were rough and common and did not know how to behave. But I 
have seen that these people of yours are even worse. They have taken 
everything away from the Indians, and they take everything away from 
one another. They do not help one another when they are in trouble, and 
they do not care what happens to other people.. We were not like that. 
We would not let a person die of starvation when we had plenty of food. 
We would not bury our dead with no show. We would kill another person 
by poisoning him if he was an enemy, but we would not treat a stranger 
the way they treat their own brothers and sisters. Your people are hard 
to understand. My brother lived with your people for twenty years, and 
he said that he was used to you; but he cannot understand yet why you 
people act as you do. You are all the same in one way. We are all the 
same in another. What is wrong with you? The white people have the 
land. They own the courts, they own everything, but they will not give 
the Indians enough money to live on. It is hard to understand. 

“‘With us the family was everything. Now it is nothing. Weare getting 
like the white people, and it is bad for the old people. We had no old 
peoples’ homes like you. The old people were important. They were wise. 
Your old people must be fools.”’ 
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Field Theory: A Methodological Inquiry.” Wisconsin. 

Bryce Twitty, ‘““A Sociological Analysis of the Group Hospitalization Move- 
ment.” Southern Methodist. 

Otto D. Unruh, A.B. Kansas, 1928. “‘Schisms of the Russian Mennonites of 
Harvey, McPherson and Reno Counties, Kansas.” Kansas. 

Edwin Emerson Waite, Jr., B.S. Middlebury College. ‘Social Factors in Negro 
Business Enterprise.”” Duke. 

Troy P. Wakefield. ‘A Study of an Isolated Village in Texas.” A. & M. College 
of Texas. 

Helen Walker, B.Mus.Ed. DePaul, 1928. “A Study in Group Work To Deter- 
mine the Effect of Games on the Academic Grade Average of Twenty-six 
Children Given Two Thirty Minute Periods of Play a Week during the 
Period from October 17, 1938 to June, 1939.”” Northwestern. 

Marvin Walker, B.A. William Jewell College, 1939. “‘Analysis of Establish- 
ment, Disappearance, and Change of Location of Protestant Churches in 
Cincinnati since 1900.”” Cincinnati. 

Patricia Wallace, B.A. University of Hawaii, 1932. ‘The Role of the Family in 
the Lives of Some Girl Delinquents in Honolulu.” University of Hawaii. 
Vera J. Wantman, A.B. New York University, 1939. “Low Cost Housing: A 

Case Study of the Problem in Worcester, Massachusetts.”’ Clark. 

Woodrow W. Wasson, B.A. Vanderbilt, 1939. “Mobility of Adult Offenders in 
Tennessee.” Vanderbilt. 

Lillian Dropkin Weber, B.S.Ed. Virginia, 1938. ‘A Critical Study of the The- 
ories of Several Pioneer Sociologists.” Virginia. 

Anne T. West, A.B. George Washington University, 1937. “Success or Failure 
of a Selected Group of Patients Discharged from St. Elisabeth’s (Mental) 
Hospital, 1926-1936.” George Washington University. 

Maisie Wetzel, B.S. Oregon, 1932. “Health Coordinating Councils for State 
System of Higher Education in Oregon.” Oregon. 

William E. Willey, B.S. Utah, 1938. “Adjustments of the Public School System 
of Utah to Recent Changes in Population.” Uiah. 

Lois Williams, B.A. Reed College, 1916. “The Application of Specific Group 
Principles and Techniques to an Administration Problem in the Public 
Educational System of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.” Northwestern. 

Arthemise Wilson, A.B. Xavier University, 1938. “(Changing Attitudes of the 
Negro toward the Race Problem during the Past 29 Years.”’ Catholic Univer- 
sity. 

Jean Wilson, A.B. Iowa State, 1937. “Institutional Demands on the Adoles- 

cent.” Jowa. 
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W. L. Wilson, A.B. University of Tennessee, 1937. ‘The Scopes Trial: A Study 
in Social Cultivation.” University of Tennessee. 

Brendan Wolf, A.B. St. Joseph’s College, 1932. “A Study of the Social Sig- 
nificance of the Franciscan Tertiary Movement.” Catholic University. 

George W. Woody, B.A. Virginia State, 1938. “The Natural History of a Slum 
Area.” Fisk. 

Kennett William Yeager, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1938. “A Study of the Organization 
and Activities of the Good Will Societies of America.” Pittsburgh. 

Trezevant P. Yeatman, B.A. North Carolina, 1937. “The Youth Group in the 
South: An Analysis of Population Trends in Relation to the Youth Prob- 
lem.” North Carolina. 

John Paul Yoder, B.A. Goshen College, 1934. “An Amish Community.” Penn- 
sylvania State. 

George R. Youngs, A.B. Calvin College, 1932. ‘(Marital Counseling in the 
Lansing Community.” Michigan State College. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, the 
editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews ap- 
pearing in the Journal. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIAL SURVEYS AND RESEARCH 


The author does not wish to take issue with Clark Tibbitts, the reviewer of 
the above volume, because of his particular judgment of the book, no matter 
how unscientific that judgment may be. Obviously every reviewer is entitled 
to his point of view. The author wishes, however, to take issue because the 
reviewer has apparently read most carelessly or has only sampled certain pages, 
yet he has tried to be authoritative and generalize on the basis of superficial 
consideration. For example, Professor Tibbitts states that “no mention what- 
ever is made of the painstaking studies of Dorothy Thomas.” We wish to call 
to his attention pages 137 and 557 (exclusive of the mention of her work as 
co-author with W. I. Thomas). Had Professor Tibbitts taken the trouble to 
check his hasty statements with the Author’s Index, he would have spared him- 
self many misrepresentations. He also states that “no mention whatever is 
made of data recorded by means of registration as a source of material for 
research.” If he had read chapter xiv, he would have found a very practical 
discussion (by Dr. Calvin F. Schmid) of vital and social rates and the applica- 
tion of registration data to research problems. The content of that entire 
chapter, with the exception of its title, had completely escaped him. 

The reviewer maintains that the author of Scientific Social Surveys and 
Research had “tried to do it all in a hurry.” Again had Professor Tibbitts read 
the book he would have found numerous and extensive excerpts from the 
author’s studies carried on for more than sixteen years. All of her publications 
(some forty articles and four books) are merely byproducts of the above work 
on surveys and research. The reviewer was in such haste in reading the book 
and in writing the review that he did not even notice that the author had done 
exactly the thing which he recommends: she restricted herself to a discussion 
of the case method and left the application of statistics to case analysis to 
Professor Calvin F. Schmid, who is a recognized authority in the field of statistics 
and research. 

Professor Tibbitts was able to count only sixty pages (chap. xi) devoted to 
quantitative techniques. Why didn’t he look as well at chapters xii, xiii, and 
xiv, “Graphic Presentation,” ‘“Sociometric Scales,” and “The Ecological 
Method in Social Research’? These chapters, together with the one on “Sta- 
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tistical Concepts and Techniques,”’ comprise one-fourth of the 619-page volume. 
One who has written an elementary text of any kind has been confronted 
with the serious problem of available space and selection of data. Professor 
Tibbitts suggests that the discussion on quantitative analysis is so concise 
(although he admits that it “is very clear’) that it might have been omitted 
entirely. One wonders what he would have written had a discussion on this 
subject been omitted entirely from such a text? He also points out that “there 
are no chapters on the psychological and the cultural methods.” Had he ex- 
amined carefully as much as the title-page of the book, he would have realized 
that the author’s aim was to write An Introduction to the Background, Content, 
Methods, and Analysis of Social Studies, which is the subtitle of the volume. 
How logical is it to deal with psychological methods and not with concise 
quantitative methods in an introductory text? However, we wish to call to 
his attention pages 21-25, 34-38, 227-28, and 495-97, referring to psychological 
data, to studies in social attitudes, and in public opinion, etc., and to pages 
123-25, 413-77, and 581-85 on studies of culture groups, culture areas, social 
institutions. 

Professor Tibbitts maintains that the discussion of the case methods is an 
outspoken defense of it. Obviously he saw the single-page discussion of “the 
values of case data in social studies.’’ Why did he fail to see the three-page 
discussion of “the limitations of the case-study method” (pp. 249-51)? The 
author of the book even quoted from Read Bain’s vigorous attack of the case- 
study method. 

The above and numerous other omissions committed by the reviewer in a 
hasty examination of the book make the criticisms largely irrelevant. The 
author was astonished that the reviewer did not find the real limitations of the 
volume which are only too apparent to one scientifically trained in research 
and pedagogy and experienced in the practical aspects of field studies. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


REJOINDER 


A common human trait seems to be a belief that those who do not value 
highly our endeavors have been exposed insufficiently to them. This trait the 
reviewer shares with the author; to him it is incredible that anyone who read 
the review with its many specific page and chapter references ranging through- 
out the book could hurl the accusation of hasty or superficial reading. How- 
ever, the accusation is so serious a one to make against a reviewer that he 
deems it necessary, even at the risk of confessing weak absorptive power, to 
state that he bought the book within a fortnight of its publication, that he read 
it immediately, that he tried during the summer and again in the fall to adapt 
it to class use, and that he read all of it once again and most of it twice while 
writing the review. The review itself was written four times between September 
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and November, each revision being shorter than the preceding. Many specific 
examples which I had noted for inclusion were omitted but enough remained 
to show that I did more than thumb the pages. The Journal imposed no space 
restrictions, but I have noticed that few reviews extend beyond two pages; 
the present one covers three. 

My complete sentence with reference to the work of Dorothy Thomas is: 
“In connection with her [Dr. Young’s] discussion of methods of controlled ob- 
servation no mention whatever is made of the painstaking studies of Dorothy 
Thomas, etc.” This sentence is correct. Dr. Young’s reference to page 137 is 
to an item in a list of questions and suggestions for further study and her 
reference to page 557 is to a listing in the Bibliography. Neither constitutes a 
discussion. My similar comment on registration is too concise. Pages 391-93 
do contain general references, under the heading “Units and Indexes,” to the 
adequacy of data collected by means of registration and otherwise. Pages 395- 
402 discuss allocation and the selection of proper bases for calculation or vital 
rates. I still believe that the book does not contain a discussion of the advan- 
tages and limitations of data collected by means of registration from the 
methodological viewpoint, as it appropriately does in the case of schedule, 
interview, questionnaire, and observation. ‘“‘Registration’”’ does not appear in 
the Index. 

Two of my points—one of them the chief point—seem to have been mis- 
understood by the author. In a very general way she recognized the statistical 
method in the parts of the book she herself wrote. She also included three 
chapters on techniques and one on application of statistics in a particular field 
written by a statistician. Yet there is no chapter on the statistical method 
parallel to those on the case-study and historical methods, and that is where 
the limitation and confusion lie. The other point is that use of the term “meth- 
od” along with the terms “case study,” “historical” and “ecological” renders 
the term meaningless. Case study and historical are methods in the sense of 
being collections of techniques used in the discovery of knowledge in any field. 
Ecological, on the other hand, refers to a field of research or a body of subject 
matter. Students of ecology employ the case-study and the statistical methods 
in their work just as do students of social psychology, culture, etc. Thus one 
may talk about methods used in ecology but not about the ecological method. 
And if one is showing the application of methods in sociology, why not include 
all of the major fields? 

What the reviewer thinks he would do in handling statistical techniques per se 
in a work of this type would be to refer the student to any one of many texts, 
the shortest of which he knows being Thurstone’s Fundamentals of Statistics. 
This elementary book requires 237 pages to cover what Dr. Schmid treated in 
60 pages. Graphic presentation and sociometric scales are not discussed by 
Thurstone; had they been, his text would probably have reached 300 pages. 


CLARK TIBBITTS 
University of Michigan 


RODERICK DUNCAN McKENZIE: 1885-1940 


Roderick Duncan McKenzie was born February 3, 1885, in Carman, 
Manitoba, and died at Ann Arbor, Michigan, May 3, 1940. He was 
educated in the Winnipeg schools, the University of Manitoba (A.B., 
1912), and the University of Chicago (Ph.D., 1920). During 1912-13 
he taught economics at Manitoba Agricultural College. He was an in- 
structor and later assistant professor in economics and sociology at Ohio 
State University, 1915-19; associate professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, 1919-20; and professor of sociology, University 
of Washington, 1920-30. In 1930 he became professor and chairman of 
the department of sociology of the University of Michigan. He taught 
three summer sessions at the University of Chicago and one at Stanford 
University. 

During 1924-25 Dr. McKenzie was a member of the central executive 
committee of the Pacific Coast Survey of Race Relations and was a re- 
gional director for the state of Washington. He was a member of the 
research committee of the Institute of Public Relations and wrote Oriental 
Exclusion for the 1927 meeting of that body in Honolulu. ji 

Early in his career he became fascinated with the possibility of work- 
ing out a broad science of human ecology. In 1923 he published The 
Neighborhood: A Study of Local Life in Columbus, Ohio. Ina trip around 
the world in 1925-26, under the Kahn Foundation Fellowship for the 
Foreign Travel of American Teachers, he formulated hypotheses of an 
ecological character, which were published in his L’ Evolution économique 
du monde. As principal investigator on urban trends for President Hoover’s 
Committee on Recent Social Trends, he wrote chapter ix of Recent Social 
Trends and a separate monograph, entitled The Metropolitan Community. 
The last seven years of his life were devoted to a manuscript in which it was 
his aim to set forth the principles of human ecology in a systematic way. 

Dr. McKenzie was second vice-president of the American Sociological 
Society in 1932-33 and a charter member of the Sociological Research 
Association. He was consulting editor of Sociology and Social Research, ad- 
visory editor of the American Journal of Sociology, and was active on re- 
search committees of the Social Science Research Council. In 1934 he 
was elected corresponding member of the Masaryk Sociological Society 
of Czechoslovakia. 


Ropert C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Social Science Research Council—The Council has announced eighty- 
five awards, totaling more than $95,000 for the academic year 1940-41, 
which will provide for study and research in the fields of economics, 
political science, sociology, statistics, political, social, and economic his- 
tory, cultural anthropology, social psychology, geography, and related 
disciplines. 

Twelve of the awards, carrying a basic stipend of from $1,800 to 
$2,500, plus travel allowances, cover postdoctoral research-training fel- 
lowships to men and women under thirty-five years with the Ph.D. degree 
or its equivalent. These fellowships are granted for the purpose of en- 
larging the research training and equipment of promising young social 
scientists through advanced study and field experience. 

Seventeen appointments are predoctoral field fellowships which carry 
a basic stipend of $1,800. The recipients are graduate students under 
thirty years of age who have completed all the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree except the thesis. These fellowships are intended to supple- 
ment formal academic study by opportunity for direct contact with the 
materials of social science not available in the classroom or library. 

The remaining fifty-six awards are research grants-in-aid, averaging 
about $600 each, designed to assist mature scholars in the completion of 
research projects already well under way. Eight of these appointments 
were made through a special fund specifically granted for the purpose of 
assisting and encouraging the research of social science faculties in the 
South. Of the total number only six appointees will engage in foreign 
travel—one to China, one to Great Britain, one to Guatemala, one to 
Bolivia, one to Brazil and Argentina, and one to the British West Indies. 


Awards of particular interest to readers of the Journal are as follows: 


POSTDOCTORAL RESEARCH-TRAINING FELLOWS 


Harry Alpert, sociology, College of the City of New York; for training 
in field methods and techniques of urban sociological research. 

Kingsley Davis, sociology, Pennsylvania State College; for training in the 
study of population structure. 
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John C. Eberhart, psychology, Northwestern University; for advanced 
training in social psychological factors in politics. 

Edward Adamson Hoebel, sociology, New York University; for advanced 
training in sociological jurisprudence. 

Francis W. Irwin, psychology, University of Pennsylvania; for advanced 
training in social psychology. 

Henry Odbert, psychology, Dartmouth College; for advanced training in 
social psychology. 

Omer C. Stewart, University of California; for advanced training and 
field experience in studying the conditioning of children in primitive 
cultures. 

PREDOCTORAL FIELD FELLOWS 


David Bailey Carpenter, sociology, University of Washington; for field 
training in an area characterized by community insecurity and the 
problem of stranded populations in the Pacific Northwest. 

Louis Guttman, statistics, University of Minnesota; for field training in 
the application of selected types of mathematic=| rationale to sociologi- 
cal data. 

Benjamin D. Paul, anthropology, University of Chicago; for field training 
in a nonoccidental community in Guatemala. 

Paul Wallin, sociology, University of Chicago; for field training in the 
study of methods in psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 


GRANT-IN-AID APPOINTEES 

Anton T. Boisen, Chicago Theological Seminary; for a study of the Holy 
Roller cults in the United States. 

Ruth Bunzel, Columbia University; for a study of the individual in 
Zuni culture. 

Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., sociology, Cornell University; for a study of pre- 
marital factors in marital adjustments. 

Margaret Wooster Curti, Teachers College; for a comparative study of the 
intelligence and abilities of white and colored children in Jamaica, 
British West Indies. 

Mildred Fairchild, sociology, Bryn Mawr College; for an analysis of the 
principles of the trade-union movement in the United States. 

Alfred Irving Hallowell, anthropology, University of Pennsylvania; for a 
study of the psychological significance of cultural variables in human 
behavior in an aboriginal hunting peopl¢ in Manitoba. 

Rudolph Heberle, sociology, Louisiana State University; for study of the 
industrial and occupational structure of the population of Louisiana. 
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Lisbeth Hellersberg, psychology, Vocational Service for Juniors; for a 
study of the effect of environmental influences on maturation. 

Clyde Kluckhohn, anthropology, Harvard University; for a study of cul- 
tural development in Navajo children. 

Kathryn E. Maxfield, Research Council for Blind Children; for a study 
of the social development of the preschool visually handicapped child. 

Robert K. Merton, sociology, Tulane University, for a study of Negro- 
white relations in New Orleans. 

Lois Barclay Murphy, psychology, Sarah Lawrence College; for a study 
of the assimilation of culture by preschool children. 

Fritz Leonhard Redlich, economics, Mercer University; for a history of 
American business leaders. 

Edward Holland Spicer, anthropology, University of Arizona; for a study 
of the socia! factors contributing to the segregation of Yaquis in Ari- 
zona. 

William I. Thomas; sociology, for a study of Jewish behavior based on 
life-histories and personality documents. 

Herbert von Beckerath, economics, Duke University; for a study of the 
problems of economics and politics in the present crisis of occidental 
civilization. 

Livingston Welch, psychology, Hunter College; for a study of the 
genetic development of the higher processes of human thinking. 

Charles Nelson Winslow, psychology, Brooklyn College; for a study of 
competition, co-operation, and altruism in animal behavior. 

Edgar Zilsel, Institute of Social Research; for an analysis of society, 

technology, and economy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


SOUTHERN GRANT-IN-AID APPOINTEES 


Wayne Dennis, psychology, University of Virginia; for a study of child 
development in the pueblo of Cochiti. 

Ira deA. Reid, sociology, Atlanta University; for a study of the adjust- 
ment of the British West Indian immigrants to the United States. 
Edgar A. Schuler, sociology, Louisiana State University; for a ‘study of 
ecological patterns and processes in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund.—Fellowship awards of particular interest to 
sociologists are: Eric Williams, Howard University, for studies in the rise 
of capitalism in Europe and America and the institution of slavery; Comer 
Vann Woodward, University of Florida, for historical research and the 
writing of The Origins of the New South, 1880-1913; James C. Peterson, 
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Jackson, Mississippi, for a study of the casual and seasonal agricultural 
worker in a southern rural-urban area, at the University of Minnesota; 
Ellene Ransom, Ward-Belmont Junior College, for a study of the Utopian 
movement in southern literature before 1900, at Vanderbilt University; 
Mark Hanna Watkins, Fisk University, for studies in linguistics, in Li- 
beria, West Africa; Marion Vera Cuthbert, National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A., for a study of Negro college women and their position in Amer- 
ican life, at Teachers College, Columbia University; W. Allison Davis, 
Dillard University, for continuation of studies in anthropology, at the 
University of Chicago, reappointment; J. C. Hill, Richmond, Virginia, for 
study of agricultural laborers versus low-level tenants in the farm econo- 
my of the South, at Columbia University; John Hope, II, Spelman Col- 
lege and Atlanta University, for a study of consumption habits and credit 
practices among low-income families in the South, at the University of 
Chicago; William J. Trent, Jr., Public Works Administration, for an anal- 
ysis of occupational trends and opportunities among Negroes in northern 
cities, at the University of Pennsylvania; Dan Rutledge Vining, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, for a continuation of an empirical study of the economic 
organization of a southern region, at the University of Chicago, reappoint- 
ment; Vera Chandler, Ettrick, Virginia, for studies in sociology and child 
welfare, at the University of Minnesota; L. C. Florant, New York City, 
for a study of the recent population movements among Negroes, at Colum- 
bia University; Hylan G. Lewis, Howard University, for continuation of 
a study of the social differentiation in the Negro community, with special 
reference to an analysis of the Negro middle class, reappointment; and 
Estelle H. Scott, Fisk University, for studies in sociology and social work 
at the University of Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work. 


Guggenheim Foundation.—Fellowships have been granted for the com- 
ing academic year to Hans Kohn, Smith College, to complete a study on 
the history of nationalism; to Alfred I. Hallowell, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, to write a book on personality in primitive communities; to Luther 
S. Cressman, University of Oregon, to study prehistoric cultures in Ore- 
gon and the Southwest, and to E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University, 
for a study of the Negro family in the West Indies and Brazil. 


Milbank Memorial Fund.—Since its establishment in 1905 by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, the Fund has expended over eleven million 
dollars for grants and projects of a philanthropic nature. Of this some 
public health work absorbed over seven million dollars, while social wel- 
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fare received over one and a half million dollars, and education and re- 
search were aided in amounts of over one million dollars. Indicative of 
the scope and continuity of the Fund’s interest in demographic studies is 
its support of the Office of Population Research, which it had established 
in Princeton University in 1936. The Office has initiated the teaching of 
demography at the University and co-operating with the Population As- 
sociation of America publishes Population Jndex, an international bib- 
liography of scientific work in that field. It is now engaged in analyzing 
unpublished data from the 1930 Federal Census concerning fertility of 
groups classified by economic status, color, nativity, and residence. 


Rockefeller Foundation.—A report of the Foundation’s activities during 
1939 by Raymond B. Fosdick revealed that a disbursement in excess of 
$2,000,000 had been made in the field of the social sciences, of which 
$105,000 was granted to the Social Science Research Council for general 
administrative expenses over the next three and a half years. Unusual 
disbursements were made to the London School of Economics—£12,500, 
the Dutch Economical Institute—$18,o00, and the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs—$30,000, because of wartime loss of income from 
tuitions to these institutions. 


Population Association of America.—The eighth annual meeting of the 
Population Association was held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, May 1-2, 
simultaneously with the meeting of the Institute for Research in Social 
Science, which met from April 30 through March 4. The theme of the 
Population Association meeting was ‘‘Current Research in Population” 
with papers by William H. Allan, “Incidence of Hereditary Defects’; 
Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, ‘Current versus 
Generation Life Tables’; Margaret J. Hagood, University of North 
Carolina, “Difficulties in Studying Attitudes Relating to Fertility among 
Farm Mothers in the South”; Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of the Census, 
“Economic Differentials in Neonatal and Infant Mortality”; A. J. Jaffe, 
Bureau of the Census, ‘Differentials in Fertility in Early America”; 
Donald S. Klaiss, University of North Carolina, “A Preliminary Study 
of the Effectiveness of the North Carolina Prevenceptive Program’’; 
Frank Lorimer, Population Association, ‘“‘The Economics of Families 
with Varying Numbers of Children”; A. J. Lotka, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, “The Trend of the Birth Rate by Age of Mother 
and Order of Birth’; Arne Skaug, “International Migrations and the 
Formation of an International Labor Market”; Warren S. Thompson, 
Scripps Foundation, “Fertility Differentials in Butler County, Ohio”; 
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P. K. Whelpton, Scripps Foundation, “Trends and Differentials in Pro- 
lificacy Distribution.” One session was devoted to a joint meeting with 
the Institute on the subject ‘“‘Balanced Regional Economy,” with papers 
by Frank P. Graham, president, University of North Carolina, on “A 
General Framework of a Balanced South”; William F. Ogburn, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, “‘Regionalization of the South;” H. R. Tolley, “‘Agricul- 
tural Reconstruction and Development.” 

The officers elected for the coming year are: president, T. J. Woofter, 
Jr., Bureau of Agricultural Economics; first vice-president, Raymond 
Pearl, Johns Hopkins University; second vice-president, Samuel Stouffer, 
University of Chicago; treasurer, Frederick Osborn, New York City; 
secretary, Conrad Taeuber, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; and other 
members of the board of directors are: Clyde V. Kiser, Milbank Memorial 
Fund; C. E. Lively, University of Missouri; Frank Lorimer, Population 
Association; and J. J. Spengler, Duke University. 


University of North Carolina.—A University Conference on Population 
Research, Regional Research, and the Measurement of Regional Develop- 
ment—a continuing series of university lectures and seminars—was held 
April 30—May 4, under the auspices of the Institute for Research in Social 
Science. The Conference features also the annual meeting of the Popula- 
tion Association of America, which held its sessions May 1 and 2. 

The sessions of the Institute were devoted to the following subjects: 
research on southern population; general structure of southern regional 
industry; resources and land utilization; regional problem of population, 
education, and economy; race and regional culture; and functional as- 
pects of the region and subregion for research and planning. Among those 
participating in the sessions were W. E. Cole, University of Tennessee; 
O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. & M. College; Paul Foreman, University 
of Mississippi; Rudolph Heberle, Louisiana State University; Charles S. 
Johnson, Fisk University; Guy B. Johnson, University of North Carolina; 
E. C. Lindemann, New York School for Social Work; W. F. Ogburn, 
University of Chicago; Carl Rosenquist, University of Texas) W. S. 
Thompson, Scripps Foundation; Leon Truesdell, Bureau of the’Census; 
Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina; B. O. Williams,‘Clemson 
College; and T. J. Woofter, Jr., Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.—Released in the April, 1940, 
issue of the Survey of Current Business were estimates of income payments 
to individuals, by states, for the years 1929 through 1938, prepared by 
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the National Income Division. This Division has also made progress with 
revisions of estimates of national income for the years 1929 through 1938 
and their extension for 1939. These figures were released in the June, 
1940, issue of the Survey, and a bulletin reporting data in more detail 
and incorporating some analysis and brief explanations of sources and 
methods will be issued during the summer. A survey of gross and net 
debt in the United States for the years 1929 through 1939 is being com- 
pleted and was released in the June, 1940, issue of the Survey, to be 
followed by a bulletin on this subject. A bulletin on monthly income 
payments in the United States, 1929-40, has gone to press. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor.—Using 
a modified list of commodities and weights as determined by the 1934-36 
family-expenditures study, the quarterly cost-of-living index has been 
revised back to 1935. The monthly food-cost index, which enters into the 
general cost-of-living figures, has been similarly revised. The indexes are 
now presented on a new base period, the average of the five years 1935-39. 
A description of the revision is to be presented in the July issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 


Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board.—The Division 
of Public Assistance Research has been requested by the American Public 


Welfare Association to collect data on administrative expense from the 
nineteen large cities participating in the intercity exchange of current 
data on general relief. In response to an inquiry from the American Public 
Welfare Association, fourteen cities have already indicated their desire 
to participate in this co-operative enterprise. The first report will cover 
the six-month period ending June 30, 1940. 


Central Statistical Board.—In order to forestall the independent sub- 
mission of a large number of unco-ordinated projects relating to the 
Census, the Board has created an interdepartmental committee to pre- 
pare recommendations on a W.P.A. project based on Census material. 
The committee is obtaining suggestions regarding tabulations of earlier 
Census data and computations based on present or past Census data, 
which are needed for research and administrative purposes but which 
cannot be made by the Census Bureau. The committee will examine each 
proposal from the standpoint of the value of results, the availability of 
the basic Census data to be used, and the suitability of the proposals to 


W.P.A. requirements. It will endeavor to co-ordinate them into a single, 
large project. 
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Members of the committee are: P. K. Whelpton, Central Statistical 
Board, chairman; Calvert L. Dedrick, Bureau of the Census; E. Dana 
Durand, United States Tariff Commission; Howard B. Myers, Work 
Projects Administration; and Paul Webbink, Social Science Research 
Council. John J. Corcoran, Jr., of the staff of the Board is serving as 
secretary of the committee. 

The Central Statistical Board has issued a fourth edition of the Di- 
rectory of Federal Statistical Agencies. A limited number of copies are 
available upon request. 

After the expiration, July 25, 1940, of the present statutory powers of 
the Central Statistical Board, its work of statistical co-ordination will 
be carried on within the Bureau of the Budget by a division to be known 
as the Division of Statistical Standards. A draft report covering the ac- 
tivities of the Central Statistical Board during the fiscal year 1939 has 
been prepared. A few copies will be mimeographed and made available 
on request to interested persons. 


Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor —At the request 
of the Bureau of the Census, the Children’s Bureau is preparing sug- 
gested plans for tabulations that may be made by the states of the infor- 
mation to be obtained from the medical items of the standard stillbirth 
certificate and the optional section of the standard live-birth certificate 
(1940 revision). Thirty-three states have adopted all or part of the medi- 
cal items recommended for live births, and twenty-one have adopted the 
standard certificate for stillbirths. Additional states have reported that 
they expect to include the medical items in their certificate forms. The 
states that tabulate the information in accordance with the plan being 
developed will make available a new body of statistical fact with respect 
to conditions underlying pregnancy and childbirth. 


NOTES 

American Scientific Congress and Inter-American Statistical Institute.— 
The eighth American Scientific Congress, which met in Washington, 
May 10-21, and included for the first time a statistical section, was the 
locus of the founding of the Inter-American Statistical Institute by six- 
teen members of the International Statistical Institute. Responsibility 
for the completion of organization has been intrusted to the committee 
on arrangements for the twenty-fifth session of the International Insti- 
tute, consisting of Stuart A. Rice, chairman, Raymond Pearl, Walter 
F. Willcox, and H. L. Dunn, secretary. 

The committee on arrangements requested the secretary of state to 
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communicate to officers of the International Statistical Institute in Bel- 
gium and Holland, via the American legations in those countries, the 
offer by the American membership of any possible assistance, including 
the temporary removal of the permanent office to the United States. 

The secretary of agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, presided over a ses- 
sion of the Congress devoted to populations of the new world. Papers 
were contributed to this symposium by Raymond Pearl, Johns Hopkins 
University; Alejandro Bunge, Buenos Aires; Roberto Simonsen, Sao 
Paulo; Jorge Mardones Restat, Santiago; and Alberto Léon, Mexico 
City. Discussed at two sessions were chapters submitted from the twenty- 
one American republics for the inter-American statistical compendium 
now in preparation. Fifteen resolutions recommended by the section per- 
taining to the improvement of statistics in the Western Hemisphere were 
adopted by the Congress in plenary session. The next meeting of the 
Congress will be held in 1943 in Havana. 


Mid-West Sociological Society—At the fourth annual meeting held 
April 18-20 at Des Moines, Iowa, the following officers were elected: 
president, Clyde W. Hart, University of Iowa; vice-presidents, E. T. 
Hiller, University of Illinois, and C. D. Clark, University of Kansas; 
secretary-treasurer, Lloyd V. Ballard, Beloit College. Members of the 
executive committee are: Claude E. Arnett, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege; Howard Becker, University of Wisconsin; E. Glenn Callen, Nebraska 
Wesleyan; W. K. Kumlein, South Dakota State College; L. O. Lantis, 
North Dakota State Teachers College; Ernest Mannheim, University 
of Kansas City; Harriet R. Mowrer, Evanston; Alfred Severson, Drake 
University; R. B. Tozier, Winona State Teachers College; and Leslie D. 
Zeleny, St. Cloud Teachers College. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society —The annual meeting of the Society 
was held at Columbus, April 26-27. Papers on various aspects of social 
organization and social control were delivered by Francis J. Friedel, 
University of Dayton; Kingsley Davis, Pennsylvania State College; C. J. 
Bushnell, University of Toledo; and A. B. Hollingshead, Indiana Uni- 
versity; and various aspects of social psychology were considered in the 
presentations of John F. Cuber, Kent State University; L. Guy Brown, 
Oberlin College; C. H. Schettler, Western Reserve University; and Fred- 
erick G. Detweiler, Denison University. Officers elected for the year 
1940-41 are: president, C. R. Hoffer, Michigan State College; vice-presi- 
dent, A. B. Hollingshead, Indiana University; secretary-treasurer, John F. 
Cuber, Kent State University; and editor of the Ohio Valley Sociologist, 
F. E. Lumley, Ohio State University. 
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Southern Sociological Society.—The fifth annual meeting of the Society 
was held April 5-6 at Knoxville, Tennessee. Among the papers presented 
were three of demographic and regional significance: ‘Sociological Analy- 
sis and Population Research,” Howard W. Beers, University of Kentucky; 
“Social Reorganization Following Migration,” John B. Holt, Department 
of Agriculture; and “Bulgarians and Southern Whites in Contrast,” 
Irwin T. Sanders, Alabama College. A section devoted to “Social Effects 
of Federal Action Programs in the South” included papers by W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Atlanta University, on ‘““The Meaning of Federal Action Pro- 
grams on Community Life in the South,” A. D. Beittel, Guilford College, 
on “The National Youth Administration in the South,” and Alonzo G. 
Moron, University Homes, Atlanta, on ‘Slum Clearance from the Com- 
munity Point of View.’’ At a session on race relations in the South, short 
papers were presented by Leonard Bloom, Kent State University; Edgar 
T. Thompson, Duke University; E. Franklin Frazier and W. O. Brown, 
Howard University. The evening session was devoted to addresses by 
Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund, on ‘Education and the Good 
South,” and M. L. Wilson, Department of Agriculture, on “The Demo- 
cratic Processes and the Formulation of Agricultural Policy.” Officers 
elected for the year 1940-41 were: president, B. O. Williams, Clemson 
College; first vice-president, Dorothy Dickens, Mississippi State College; 
second vice-president, Roy M. Brown, University of North Carolina; and 
secretary-treasurer, Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for Women. 


Southwestern Sociological Society —The Society and its affiliated stu- 
dent section met in Dallas, Texas, March 22-23. Thirteen prepared pa- 
pers covering a wide range of topics, from social theory to the progress of 
sociology in the Southwest, were presented in the five sessions of the two- 
day meeting. The student section of the Society under the leadership of 
Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, Texas State College for Women, had two ses- 
sions in which original research papers by students were presented. 
Officers elected for the year 1940-41 are: president, O. E. Baker, Hardin- 
Simmons University; vice-president, W. H. Metzler, University of Ar- 


kansas; secretary-treasurer, Joseph K. Johnson, East Texas State Teach- 
ers College. 


Social Science Research Conference of the Pacific Coast.—The tenth 
annual meeting of the Conference was held at Asilomar, California, 
March 21-23, on the general topic “Present Stresses between Japan and 
the United States.” Officers elected for the year 1940-41 were: president, 
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J. F. Steiner, University of Washington; vice-president, E. A. Cottrell, 
Stanford University; secretary-treasurer, S.C. May, University of Cali- 
fornia; and program chairman, A. G. Coons, Claremont College. 


Society for Social Research.—The nineteenth annual summer institute 
of the Society will be held at the University of Chicago, August 16-17. A 
program may be obtained by writing the secretary of the Society, 1126 
East Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago. 


Central New York Sociologists—At a meeting of sociologists from near- 
by colleges held at Cornell University on April 19 George A. Lundberg, 
Bennington College, who was the principal speaker, delivered a paper on 
‘‘Measurement in Sociology.” The group plans to meet this fall at Colgate 
University. 


Canadian Political Science Association—The annual meeting of the 
Association was held in London, Ontario, May 23-25, in conjunction with 
the meeting of the Canadian Historical Association. Of sociological in- 
terest was a paper by Charles W. Hart, University of Toronto, on “The 
Relevance of Studies of Individual Behaviour to Sociology.” 


National Conference on Family Relations.—The midwest regional meet- 
ing of the Conference was held at Cincinnati, May 20-21, on the subject 
of “The Family as an Environment for Personality Development.” 
Among papers of particular interest to sociologists were the following: 
“Family Organization and Mental Problems,” Thomas V. Moore, Catho- 
lic University of America; ““The Family and the Recovery of the Pa- 
tient,’’ A. A. Low, Illinois Psychiatric Institute; “A Mental Hygiene 
Program for Rural Communities,” William S. Sadler, W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation; “‘The Individual in His Family,” Abraham Kardiner, New 
York City; “Ten Golden Rules for Good Parenthood,” Arthur J. Todd, 
Northwestern University; “The Family as the Basic Unit,” Sidney E. 
Goldstein; and “Psychological and Cultural Factors in Marital Happi- 
ness,” David Slight, University of Chicago. 

“The Conservation of the Family” will be the theme of the first meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Conference on Family Relations to be held at 
East Lansing, July 20. Among papers to be delivered at the general 
sessions are ‘‘Current Organization and Techniques in Premarital Counsel- 
ing and Family Adjustment,” by E.W. Mowrer, Northwestern University, 
and “The American Family—Success or Failure,” by E. W. Burgess, 
University of Chicago. Round tables will be devoted to the following 
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topics: ‘“‘Typical Problems Encountered by the Family Agency,’’“The 
Maternal Health Clinic and the Court,” and “Education for Marriage 
and Family Life.’’ Further information can be obtained from Ernest B. 
Harper, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

The Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations was held at 
the University of Washington, May 3 and 4. Most of the sessions were 
round-table conferences on the following subjects: “The Economic Basis 
of Family Life”; Education for Marriage and Family Living” ; “Marriage 
and Family Counseling”; and “Marriage and Family Research.” 

The California State Conference on Family Relations will hold its 
annual meeting at the University of California, Los Angeles, July 19—21. 
Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, will address the Con- 
ference and take leadership in the discussions. For further information 
write Dr. Nadina R. Kavinoky, 19113 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

The New England Regional Conference, which is a joint project with 
the Harvard summer school, will bear the title “A New England Con- 
ference on Tomorrow’s Children” and will take place July 24-26 at Har- 
vard University. Inquiries may be addressed to Carle C. Zimmerman, 
Harvard University. 


New York State Conference on Marriage and the Family.—A meeting 
held in New York City, April 12-13, was devoted to three main topics: 
“Youth and Marriage,” “‘Personality Adjustment in the Changing Family 
of Today,” and “The Interpretation of Social Movements in Terms of 
Family Welfare and Family Progress.’”” Among the addresses of interest 
to sociologists were the following: “Youth and Marriage,” by E. W. 
Burgess; ““The Adjustment of Personalities in Family Relationships,” by 
Adolf Meyer; “‘Divergent Social Attitudes of Husbands and Wives,” 
by Abraham Myerson; “‘A Clinical Approach to Early Marriage Adjust- 
ments,” by Emily Mudd; and “The Family as the Threshold to Democ- 
racy,” by James S. Plant, Essex County Juvenile Clinic. 


Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the Family.—The sixth 
annual Conference was held April g-12 at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
under the auspices of the University of North Carolina and Duke Univer- 
sity. The proceedings of the Conference were devoted to group discussions 
on the following subjects: teaching of marriage, the relation of religion 
and social work to marriage and the family, legal and moral backgrounds 
of marriage and family life. In addition to the discussion groups, papers 
were read on “Criteria of Success in Marriage,” E. W. Burgess, University 
of Chicago; ‘“‘Marriage Maladjustments, Their Causes and Treatment,” 
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Robert L. Dickinson; ‘“The Venereal Diseases with Emphasis on Those 
Less Known than Syphilis and Gonorrhea,” Bayard Carter, Duke Univer- 
sity Medical School. 


White House Conference on Children in a Democracy.—The general re- 
port of the White House Conference held January 19 has been published 
under the title Children in a Democracy and may be procured from the 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., at the price of twenty 
cents. 


National Conference of Social Work.—The Conference met at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, May 26—June 1. Among the sessions of particular 
interest to sociologists were those of the committee on interstate migra- 
tion at which papers were presented by Nels Anderson, Work Projects 
Administration, who discussed the current migration problem, and T. J. 
Woofter, Jr., Farm Security Administration, who considered migration 
problems of the near future. 

Among the associate and special groups there was a session held by the 
Committee on Social Relations, American Association of Personal Finance 
Companies, whose meeting was devoted to a consideration of the modern 
. conceptions of thrift, credit, and debt. 

Under the auspices of the Birth Control Federation of America William 
E. Cole, University of Tennessee, presented a paper on social philosophy 
of family planning. Jane M. Hoey, New York City, was elected president 
for the coming year, and Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation, 
was nominated president for the following year. 


Central States Probation and Parole Association.—The seventh annual 
conference of the Association was held in Chicago, April 21-25. Ad- 
dresses at general sessions were made by Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana 
University, on “The White-Collar Criminal”; by R. Clyde White, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on ‘“The Indeterminate Sentence”; by L. J. Carr, 
University of Michigan, on “State Program for Prevention of Delin- 
quency”’; and by Joseph Meegan, Back-of-the-Yard Neighborhood Coun- 
cil, on “Organizing a Community Council.” Among papers presented at 
sectional meetings were ‘The Variation of Sentences Imposed upon Of- 
fenders by Judges in Relation to Parole,” F. E. Haynes, University of 
Iowa; ‘“‘Salesmanship and Rehabilitation,’ Raymond Groff, Illinois State 
Penitentiary ; ‘‘Differences in Some Classification Disciplines: A Descrip- 
tion and Suggestions,” Richard Garrison, Indiana Reformatory; and 
“Organizing an Area for Prevention of Delinquency,” Fred Romano, 
Chicago Area Project. peat 
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American Catholic Sociological Review.—The first number of this new 
quarterly journal of the American Catholic Sociological Society was pub- 
lished last March. The Review is intended to further the exchange of 
knowledge and to promote research among Catholic sociologists and to 
further the aim of the Society in offering a medium to scholars in the de- 
partment of sociology consistent with fundamental truth. It is expected 
that the Review will publish the papers of the annual conference of the 
Society as well as research articles and book reviews. Communications 
regarding the Review may be directed to Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Human Fertility —Beginning with the first issue in 1940, this is the 
new name of the Journal of Contraception, renamed to give emphasis to 
the positive aspects of birth control. 


American Y outh Commission.—Howard Y. McClusky, professor of ed- 
ucational psychology at the University of Michigan, has been appointed 
associate director of the Commission to direct rural projects and to assist 
in the general administration of the program of the Commission. 


Le Play House.—A distinctive technique in education for use with 
children who have been moved from their usual residence to new sur- 
roundings has been evolved in the form of a series of three Discovery 
broadsheets, bearing the subtitles ‘“Nature,” ‘‘Local History,” and “‘The 
Present.” This technique is designed to exploit the resources of a novel 
environment for educational purposes. The broadsheets may be obtained 
from Le Play House Press, Albert Road, Malvern, England, at one 
shilling threepence for the set of three or sixpence each. 


National Probation A ssociation.—The Association has published Trends 
in Crime Treatment, with contributions by Ira S. Wile, New York City; 
David Dressler, State Division of Parole, Albany; Marjorie W. Lenz, 
Erie County Probation Department, Buffalo; William M. Maltbie, Su- 
preme Court of Errors, Connecticut; Justin Miller, United States Court 
of Appeals, Washington, D.C.; Alice Scott Nutt, United States Children’s 
Bureau; and Helen D. Pigeon, International Association of Policewomen. 


National Resources Planning Board.—Dexter M. Keeser, president, 
Reed College, has been appointed member of the Science Committee of 
the Board as a designee from the Social Science Research Council. 


Osborne Association.—Volume II of the Handbook of American Institu- 
tions for Delinquent Juveniles, which was recently published, is a report of 
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studies made by W. B. Cox of the Association and G. C. Minard, New 
York University, with the assistance of Joseph A. Shelley, of the Associa- 
tion, on six state training schools in Kentucky and Tennessee. When com- 
pleted, the survey will include every federal and state institution for 
juvenile delinquents in the county. 


Social Science Research Council_—Complete sets of Social Science Ab- 
stracts for the four years from 1929 to 1932, inclusive, during which it 
was published, may be obtained from the Social Science Research Council 
upon payment of express and handling charges. These charges, to be 
paid at the time the request is made, amount to $1.00 anywhere in the 
United States except California, Oregon, and Washington, where the 
amount will be $1.50. For Canada the charge will be $3.00, and for other 
foreign countries, $4.00. Communications should be addressed to the 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Butler University—During the summer session William G. Mather, 
Franklin College, is offering courses in anthropology, rural sociology, and 
the family. 


University of Chicago.—Jacob Viner has been designated as Morton D. 
Hull Distinguished Service Professor of Economics succeeding Charles 
E. Merriam, who became professor emeritus at the end of the Spring 
Quarter. 

John Dollard, Yale University, spoke on “‘A Behavioristic Theory of 
Imitation,” on May 24, at the annual banquet of the Sociology Club, 
an organization of graduate and undergraduate students. 


: Claflin University—A paper by E. H. Fitchett on “The Traditions of 
. the Free Negro in Charleston, South Carolina,” was awarded a prize of 
: fifty dollars by the Journal of Negro History as the second best manu- 

script received during the year 1939. This paper was presented before the 
: Society for Social Research, University of Chicago, in August, 1939, and 
was subsequently published by the Journal of Negro History. 


Colgate University.—Farrar and Rinehart have recently published Your 
Marriage: A Guide to Happiness, by Norman E. Himes. 


Columbia University —Edward L. Thorndike, educational psychologist 
and author of the intelligence test bearing his name, will retire on July 1 
as professor of education, Teachers College. ; 

D. Appleton—Century Company has published Acculturation in Seven 
American Indian Tribes, edited by Ralph Linton. 
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Dryden Press has published War and the Family by Willard Waller, 
as an addendum to his The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation. 

Among gifts to the University recently announced by President Butler 
was a donation of one thousand dollars by Florian Znaniecki, University 
of Illinois, for a sociological investigation of Polish refugees, to be executed 
under the direction of Theodore Abel. 


Cornell University —W. O. Brown, Howard University, is offering a 
course on the family during the summer session. 


Harvard University.—During the summer session Max Lerner, Wil- 
liams College, is giving informal talks on American events and is inter- 
preting foreign affairs. 

Ellsworth Huntington, Yale University, is offering courses on climate 
and man, and nature and man in Asia. 


Howard University—Samuel M. Strong, who has done graduate work 
at the University of Chicago, has been appointed instructor in sociology 
to teach social psychology, the family, and history of sociology during 
the coming academic year. Mr. Strong will handle most of the courses 
of E. Franklin Frazier, who will be out of residence and engaging in 
research among the Negroes of the West Indies and Latin America. 


Marietta College.—Laile Eubank is now on leave to complete an assign- 
ment with the International Labor Office in Washington. Mrs. R. G. 
Moss, University of Cincinnati, is substituting for her. 


University of Michigan.—During the summer session courses in nation- 
al trends and social psychology are being offered by Howard B. Woolston, 
University of Washington, and in social control, and fields and methods, 
by L. L. Bernard, Washington University. Visiting teachers with posts 
elsewhere in the state are: Calvin Schmid, University of Washington, 
who will give courses in introductory sociology and population at Mount 
Pleasant; Harold Gibbard, Brown University, who will offer courses in 
ecology and community problems at an education workshop in Decatur; 
Stuart Lottier, Detroit, who will give courses in group behavior at the 
University Fresh Air Camp, Patterson Lake. 


Michigan State College-—John W. Barger, Texas A. and M. College, is 
offering a course in sociology and rural life during the summer session. 
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University of Minnesota.—During the summer session Everett V. 
Stonequist, Skidmore College, is giving courses in social behavior, 
criminology, race, and race relations. 


New York University.—Frederic M. Thrasher has been elected president 
of the American Friends of Turkey, succeeding Admiral Mark Bristol. 


University of North Carolina.—During this summer Howard W. Odum, 
who was recently elected a fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, will lecture on regionalism at Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education, Reed and Peabody Colleges, and the Uni- 
versities of Washington, Idaho, Utah, and Tennessee and will make com- 
mencement addresses at the Mississippi State College for Women and 
at Reed College. 

Rupert B. Vance is teaching during the first summer term at the North 
Carolina College for Negroes and in the second summer session of the 
Y.M.C.A. Graduate School at Blue Ridge, North Carolina. Professor 
Vance also gave a series of lectures June 17-19 at the University of Ala- 
bama. 

Harold D. Meyer is teaching at the New York University during the 
current summer session. 

The Family and Its Social Function by Ernest R. Groves was recently 
released by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Ohio State University.—Under the auspices of the School of Home 
Economics an institute on home living will be held July 25—August 3 to 
acquaint teachers and administrators with the problems in home and 
family life. Paul Popenoe, Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles, will 
be one of the principal speakers. 


University of Omaha.—Zora Lasch, who has received the doctoral de- 
gree from Bryn Mawr College, and Ann Zaloha, who has received the 
Master’s degree from Northwestern University, have been appointed 
assistant instructors in sociology. 


University of Pennsylvania.—In observance of its two-hundredth an- 
niversary, the University will hold a bicentennial conference, September 
16-20. The provisional program includes sections on the fine arts, human- 
ities, religion, and the medical, natural, and social sciences. Addresses at 
the latter section will be given by Sir William Henry Beveridge, Oxford 
University; Herbert Hoover; Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the 
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United States; and Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University. Among 
others participating in the social science symposiums are Carl Kelsey, 
University of Pennsylvania; Simon S. Kuznets, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mark A. May, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University; 
Joseph H. Willits, Rockefeller Foundation; and Louis Wirth, University 
of Chicago. 

The King of Sweden has conferred upon Thorsten Sellin the Order of 
the North Star. 


St. Lawrence University —Edward M. Foltin, criminologist and Czech- 
oslovakian refugee, is conducting a course in criminology during the 
summer session. 


University of Toledo.—Ersel E. LeMasters, who has been an assistant 
in sociology at Ohio State University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology and social work. 


Tulane University Nicholas J. Demerath, Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College, has been appointed instructor in sociology. 


Washington State College-—McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., has 
announced for early publication Rural Life in Process by Paul H. Landis. 


University of Wisconsin.—At a dinner on June 1 a portrait of Edward 
Alsworth Ross was unveiled. Professor Ross, who has retired from active 
teaching, has been elected national chairman of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, succeeding Harry S. Ward, Union Theological Seminary. 

Hans Gerth, who has been teaching at the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed acting assistant professor of social psychology for the 
next two years. 


Yale University—Selden Daskam Bacon, recently of Pennsylvania 
State College, has joined the staff as instructor in sociology. 

During the current academic year the speakers before the Sociology 
Club have been P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University, on “Cultural and 
Social Dynamics”; Alfred M. Lee, New York University, “Propaganda 
for War’’; and Clarence King, New York School of Social Work, ‘“Com- 
munity Organization.” 
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PERSONAL 


Robert C. Binkley, Western Reserve University, died April 11, 1940, 
at Cleveland. He was chairman of the Joint Committee on Materials for 
Research of the Social Science Research Council and of the American 
Council of Learned Associates, which was highly successful in developing 
new publication methods. 


John Atkinson Hobson, economist, authority on gold, wages, prices and 
foreign trade, and author of Evolution of Modern Capitalism, died at 
Hampstead, England, at the age of eighty. 


D. Appleton—Century Company has announced for publication, Sep- 
tember 1, Contemporary Social Theory, edited by Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Howard Becker, and Frances Becker. 


J. B. Lippincott Company has announced for early publication a re- 
vised edition of Introductory Sociology by Sutherland and Woodward. 


J. Paul Reed has announced the publication of Kokutai: A Study of 
Certain Sacred and Secular Aspects of Japanese Nationalism. Copies may 
be obtained at $1.50 each from Dr. Reed, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida. 


Imre Ferenczi, formerly of the University of Budapest, and more 
recently technical advisor on migration and population questions, Inter- 
national Labor Office, Geneva, will be available for lectures in the 
United States during the academic year 1940-41. 
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Management and the Worker. By F. J. ROETHLISBERGER and WILLIAM 
J. Dickson. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. 
xxiv+615. $4.50. 

The Western Electric Company and the industrial research depart- 
ment of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration co- 
operated in the research which Management and the Worker reports. Elton 
Mayo, in the Preface (p. xiv), says that but for an endowment by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Harvard University could not have permitted 
so many men to participate in the inquiry over a period of twelve years. 

The study began in 1927 and for the first few years consisted of an 
attempt to measure the effect of such working conditions as rest pauses, 
wage incentives, and shorter hours on fatigue and monotony. It seems 
obvious that what consumed years to discover should have been clear 
at the outset if the investigators had acquainted themselves with the 
experience of others before they began their experiment. The authors 
conclude that the investigators 
were trying to maintain a controlled experiment in which they could test for 
the effects of single variables while holding all other factors constant... . . 
By Period XIII it had become evident that in human situations not only was 
it practically impossible to keep all other factors constant but trying to do so 
in itself introduced the biggest change of all; in other words, the investigators 


had not been studying an ordinary shop situation but a socially contrived 
situation of their own making [p. 183]. 


The “socially contrived situation” refers to the segregation of five 
girls who worked in a special room with special supervision and working 
conditions and with special privileges. To the writer of this review it 
seems as though anyone even in the kindergarten stage of industrial 
knowledge would have recognized the impossibility of controlling vari- 
ables in studying human beings. It seems equally self-evident to anyone 
with any experience in industrial personnel work that social and personal 
factors greatly influence a worker’s attitude toward his work and his 
productive efficiency. The elaborate charts indicating production curves 
of five segregated workers mean little or nothing because the effect of 
various factors in relation to outside episodes cannot be estimated and 
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because the sample is inadequate. It is noteworthy that the subject of 
production was not emphasized in connection with the mica splitters’ 
experiment, which did not demonstrate an increase in output. To attempt 
to get at physical and social influences on production and efficiency by 
asking such vague questions as “‘How about the amount of vegetables 
you now eat?” “How about the amount of fruit you now eat?” “Do 
you like freedom to talk?” “Do you like additional money?” does not 
add anything to scientific inquiry. 

The question “Which do you like better, a man or a woman super- 
visor?” brought an almost unanimous vote for “a man,” which, con- 
sidering the fact that it was put to only five girls and a man was super- 
vising the investigation, has doubtful significance. On page 245 the au- 
thors remark that men comment more than women about advancement. 
They explain this on the ground that “woman . . . . is not by tradition the 
breadwinner of the family,” that her main interest is “an easy job, not 
too fatiguing, in pleasant surroundings, sufficiently well paid to support 
herself or to contribute something to the income of her parents or hus- 
band.” We would commend to the authors the findings of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor concerning pin-money women 
workers. 

To the uninitiated in the field of industry the elaborate setup of re- 
search methods and laboratory conditions, the measurement of blood 
pressure and counting of pulse, the charts and tables and mathematical 
formulas present an imposing picture. To the initiated the detailed re- 
ports of interviews with workers seem naive. Any intelligent person who 
has worked on a factory floor day in and day out for years knows far 
better what to salt down and what to emphasize in the daily conversation 
of workers, just as a woman who is married knows when her husband is 
showing bad temper because he drank too much the night before or be- 
cause she has really done something to irritate him. The authors use such 
erudite terms as “socio-reality.”” A reviewer in a recent issue of an English 
industrial welfare journal complains of “the jargon and windy pseudo- 
scientific divagation which mars so much American Literature dealing 
with industrial welfare and efficiency.” 

We do not minimize the importance of getting at “what’s on the 
worker’s mind.” But in the years when the interviewing experiment 
was conducted at Western Electric (1928-31) we wonder whether the 
time could not have been more profitably spent educating foremen and 
other supervisers to elicit and handle complaints instead of calling in 
outsiders to do it. Frederick Taylor was right when he insisted upon 
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management doing everything it can do to improve plant and personnel 
before any time studies are taken. Analogously, we insist that in 1927 
enough was known about autocratic foremanship, about freedom to talk 
at work, about rest periods and about a good many other things (con- 
cerning which workers complained to Harvard interviewers) to have made 
it important for the Western Electric Company to build on the experience 
of other companies instead of “discovering” the obvious. In many or- 
ganizations good management automatically eliminates many of the 
grievances the workers carried to the Harvard interviewers. To take 
years to find out that employee attitudes and the “total situation” are 
important and that workers appreciate human and kindly interest in 
their personal affairs seems absurd to any garden variety of industrial 
personnel worker. In all seriousness the authors state: “‘Some variations 
in output seemed to be closely associated with the workers’ personal 
situations outside the shop” (p. 161). I would refer these gentlemen to 
an article on “The Relation of Home Conditions to Industrial Efficiency” 
published eleven years before 1927 (May, 1916) in the Ammals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Elton Mayo, in the Preface, asks ‘““How can humanity’s capacity for 
spontaneous cooperation be restored?” We cannot see in this book an 
answer to that question. We would like to refer Mr. Mayo and his col- 
loborators to a book which seems to us to point far more significantly 
to the answer. It is Organized Labor and Production by an industrial 
engineer, Morris Llewellyn Cooke, and a labor organizer, Philip Murray, 
and it spells out simply and clearly the effects of union-management co- 
operation. It does not stop with “two-way communication” from man- 
agement to worker and from worker to management as does this book, 
but it shows what can be done by management taking labor into its 
confidence and working shoulder to shoulder on operational processes 
and industrial policies at every level of production and supervision. In 
all the more than six hundred pages describing the Western Electric ex- 
periment, costing hundreds of thousands of dollars and supported by 
some of the wealthiest groups of this country, no reference is made to 
organized labor except a short statement, unindexed, that it was so 
seldom mentioned by any workers that it was not considered sufficiently 
important to discuss. 

From 1933 to 1936 the Western Electric Company paid out $25,825.76 
for espionage.’ The interviewers who engaged in “counseling” service 


* Report of the (U.S. Senate] Committee on Education and Labor (2d sess., 75th Cong., 
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subsequent to the interviewing experiment of 1928-31 surely must have 
’ had some echoes of dissatisfaction due to lack of recognition of unions. 
We know of no instance where spies have been employed without some 
fear of unionism on the part of management. We wonder whether the 
interviewers have the proper technique for revealing the causes of what 
Mr. Mayo terms “futile strife and hatreds.” We are also surprised that 
in twenty thousand interviews the workers are reported to have “criti- 
cised the company in no instance.” 

Big business has a way of inveighing against government expenditure. 
Some day a study should be made of “Researches in the Obvious Financed 
by Big Business.” But maybe that too will turn out to be a set of tables 
and charts and mathematical formulas to prove what we already know. 
In any case the originator of the Western Electric experiment, Elton 
Mayo, modestly states that the authors of Management and the Worker 
do not claim that the enlightenment the many collaborators of the 
scheme got from their researches was “either very extensive or very pro- 
found.” With this I am in complete agreement. That what they learned 
was “novel and unexpected” seems to me an acknowledgement of inex- 
perience in the field of industrial practice. 


Chapel Hill 


Mary B. 


Religion in Primitive Society. By W1tson D. WaLuts. New York: F. 5. 

Crofts & Co., 1939. Pp. ix+ 388. $3.50. 

The present book will, no doubt, be useful as an encyclopedia of various 
subjects connected with primitive religion. It is written very much in the 
style of the Classical British School of Anthropology. The problem is 
divided into isolated sections, and data from various ethnographic areas 
are then severally collected as documentary evidence. Thus a student 
wishing to acquire information regarding “sacred places,” “sacred ob- 
jects,” “sacred trees,” “sacred animals,” and “sacred persons” will be 
able to look up one of the eponymous chapters, and he will learn a great 
deal directly and profit even more from the excellent bibliographic refer- 
ences. 

There is some doubt, however, whether it might not have been better to 
provide the book with a somewhat more developed theoretical frame of 
reference. The merely topical assortment of data does not leave us always 
quite convinced that all facts assembled are strictly comparable; nor yet 
adequately defined. Take, for instance, “sacred objects”: to deal with 
“fetish,” “‘idol,’’ “medicine bundle,” “ceremonial dress” and include even 
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the ‘‘name’”’ in the collection, seems of doubtful value. Professor Wallis 
would no doubt agree that the sanctity of an object is derived from the 
belief in what the object represents, from the role it plays in ritual, from 
the ethical influences which radiate from such an object. The mystical 
substance of the Eucharist, or the full significance of the churinga, cannot 
be understood except through the study of the sacred traditions of the 
Christians or the Aranda; the ritual of the mass, or of the totemic cere- 
mony; the ethical significance of the communion, or of the contact with 
the sacred bull-roarer. 

In dealing, therefore, with any sacred substance, or ritual implement, 
it seems best not to dwell on the form and the handling of the subject 
merely, but to give full accounts of how the sacred is approached by 
prayer and sacrifice, by sacrament and good living. The nature of the 
object then becomes fully defined by the way in which human beings 
manipulate it; by the manner in which their hopes, their fears, their 
ambitions, and their doubts are woven around a shaped piece of matter. 
To cut across the various ties by which myth, sacrament, prayer, the im- 
plement, and ethical values are connected, and to collect isolated data is 
less profitable than the description of integral realities of religious life. 
The main reason for this function, or relational treatment of phenomena, 
to which modern anthropology is gradually becoming committed, is that 
very often cultural identity is best defined not by the process of cutting 
or severing, but by the place which a belief, practice, or object occupies 
within a religious system. In many cases the grouping of isolated items 
leads to the assemblying of somewhat heterogeneous data. The sanctity 
of the name, for instance, treated on the same level as that of other sacred 
objects seems to confuse the issue. The utterance of a name is not an 
object but an act. The sanctity of a name is a problem which requires a 
somewhat elaborate linguistic approach as well as a full analysis of sym- 
bolism in order to elucidate what is comparable between a “name,” a 
“medicine bundle,” or an “‘idol.” 

Professor Wallis, however, fully recognizes that his book deals but little 
with ‘“‘the manner in which the religious life is socialized . . . . the manner 
in which a group organizes and utilizes the instrumentalities of the reli- 
gious life. Nor is there any account of the manner in which the religious 
life actually functions, with, so to say, all the parts in place” (p. 300). 
Since the author frankly admits the limitations of the book, it is not for 
the reviewer to dwell on them any further. 

The theoretical contents of the volume, in so far as they are elaborated, 
amount to the recognition that there is a distinction between the natural 
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and the supernatural. Hence, “religion .... includes things, persons, 
times, places, and events which partake of the holy or sacred. The world 
of the devotee consists of two realms—the sacred and the profane” (p. 2). 
Following this general definition of religion, the author then gives a de- 
scription of the various sacred realities, then a description of the godheads 
in primitive communities, three chapters on ritual and one chapter on 
prayer. The very brief theoretical introduction to the last-named chapter 
raises many a query in the light of linguistics as well as of analytic so- 
ciology. ‘Prayers of primitive people are seldom clear-cut and distinct 
from magic or observance of ceremony, and are seldom a prominent phase 
of religious life’ (p. 134). With this it is difficult to agree unless we fail to 
make any distinction between religion and magic, a distinction on which 
the present book is almost completely silent. A comparative discussion of 
the two phenomena would reveal a differential character as between 
magic and religion, and show that spell and prayer can be sharply dis- 
tinguished—a fact clearly recognized by Frazer, Marett, and Mauss. It 
seems to me also to beg the question to maintain that certain objects—the 
sun, the earth, the skies, the moon—are not anthropomorphically con- 
ceived while prayers are addressed to them. It would seem more correct 
to say that the very fact that a prayer, that is a personal appeal as from 
one sentient and reasonable being to another, when directed to any super- 
naturally conceived entity, transforms this entity into an anthropomor- 
phic being. 

The chapter on supernatural sanctions would be more interesting, and 
its abundance of material more valuable, if we had a clearer definition of 
the ethical factor in religion. Instead, we read at the end of this chapter 
that “in most preliterate cultures religion has few ethical implications” 
(p. 205). Yet it might be questioned whether any religious sanction to a 
tule of conduct is not ethical in substance, especially when the rule in 
question is socially beneficient, that is, involves the consideration of the 
welfare of one by regulating the conduct of another. But, indeed, it is 
difficult to discuss the ethical aspect of religion in a work which leaves 
outside its scope the relations of belief to ritual and of mythological back- 
ground to dogma; and, above all, fails to come to grips with the social 
influences of religion. 

Within these limitations, the book will be very useful for those an- 
thropologists and students of social science who want a readily accessible 
compendium on the phenomenological side of the more concrete and 
tangible facts of primitive belief and practice. It is written in a clear, 
simple style; it shows a conscientious and competent scholarship in the 
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collection of data; it is illuminating on many of the partial problems of 
primitive religion ; and, even in its omissions and limitations, it will prove 
suggestive and constructive to the modern student of the comparative 
science of religion, who is intent on the sociological and functional treat- 
ment of faith, ritual, and ethics. 


BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 
University of London 


A History of Economic Thought. By Erich Rouy. New York: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. 430. $3.00. 

In this book the professor of economics and commerce of the Univer- 
sity College of Hull has provided another summary of the pattern of 
theories and ideas on economics, from the Old Testament writings down 
to the economists of the last generation. The main topics are those of any 
such manual—the ancients, the medieval churchmen, the mercantilists, 
the “classical school,” and the successors of the classicals in well-recog- 
nized lines of filiation. But this does not mean that it is ‘‘just another 
book” in a familiar class. Like most works in the field of intellectual his- 
tory, this one has been written not primarily to gratify pure historical 
curiosity but rather as a means or aid for teaching “‘sound doctrine” in 
relation to modern problems. The relative importance of these two objec- 
tives—objective history and indoctrination—and the kind of doctrine 
inculcated are among the most important questions in connection with 
any such book. Emphasis on objectivity tends to make a book unin- 
spired, at least if it is not a work of downright genius, while the opposite 
emphasis runs into the difficulty that the particular doctrines preached by 
the author will not suit a large part of his main clientele—his professional 
colleagues. 

In the reviewer’s judgment, however, the value of a history of economic 
thought for teaching purposes depends moré on its intellectual and schol- 
arly qualities than on any of these matters of point of view. False inter- 
pretation is easily corrected in the classroom and is even pedagogically 
useful—as a ‘‘bad example.”’ We think highly of Professor Roll’s book, in 
spite of the fact that it both leans strongly toward the side of ‘‘preaching”’ 
and in spite of the fact that the doctrine preached is fantastically wrong! 
The book is written around the central purpose of rehabilitating the labor 
theory of value, i.e., Ricardo and more especially Marx, and also the other 
main tenets of “scientific” socialism. To Marx himself the author devotes 
a chapter of forty-six pages; the only other single figure who receives a 
comparable amount of attention is Adam Smith, who gets two-thirds as 
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much space. Ricardo is given half as much, but much of the discussion of 
his work consists of comparison with Marx. The themes of the develop- 
ment of ‘‘capitalism’’—which is treated dialectically, and commonly per- 
sonified—and the importance of apologetic for, or attack on, institutions, 
at the current stage of capitalistic evolution, in the work of theoretical 
writers, as well as the concept of the “‘surplus,” are central for the bulk of 
the discussion. 

All this is to the reviewer both interesting and puzzling. To explain 
Marx is indeed very much to the point. For he is certainly the thinker 
who above all others worked out the classical (Ricardian) theory to its 
logical conclusions, disconcerting as these were to the more orthodox 
liberal economists, who tried to ride two horses in opposite directions by 
following both the economic theories of Ricardo and his political position. 
And Professor Roll defends Marx very ingeniously. The puzzle is that 
anyone with a fair understanding of modern economic analysis, such as 
Professor Roll clearly seems to have, should attempt any defense of either 
Marx or Ricardo as an economic theorist. The phenomenon presented 
argues strongly that minds work on different principles and that truth is 
an individual matter. In Professor Roll’s own treatment of the labor-cost 
theory of value, the reviewer has been able to find just one reference which 
indicates any recognition of the problem of measuring labor, i.e., reducing 
the different kinds to some common denominator—though labor is regu- 
larly referred to in quantitative terms, as any such theory, of course, re- 
quires. This single case is a parenthetic mention of “effort—measurable 
in time units... .” (p. 368). As to how any competent intelligence can 
think of effort, or labor, of innumerable kinds of persons working at in- 
numerable kinds of tasks, as measured by time units, “I pass!” It seems 
as obvious as any proposition can be that the only working common de- 
nominator of different kinds of work is its value, which is derived from the 
value of the result. There would be no point to following this “confusion” 
through the book, even if space allowed; but one more instance is espe- 
cially interesting. This is the statement that Senior “admitted the pro- 
ductivity of capital under the term ‘abstinence’ ” (p. 343). The relation 
between pain and productivity is simply a complete mystery. Perplexity 
is increased by the fact that in its general intellectual, scholarly, and 
literary quality, Professor Roll’s book is perhaps the best performance so 
far in its field, or especially among recent attempts. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 


University of Chicago 
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Christianity and Morals. By EDWARD WESTERMARCK. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1939. Pp. xiii+-427. $5.00. 

This last book by Professor Westermarck might well have been en- 
titled “The Warfare of Christianity against Morality.”’ It does not, how- 
ever, make the mistake of confusing the teachings of Jesus with historical 
Christianity or with the church. On the contrary, the author strives to 
show that the mistakes in the church were rooted in the teachings of 
Jesus and Paul. 

The book well illustrates Westermarck’s scientific method. It is the 
documentary method as used by the rank and file of historians. There is 
little or no attempt at interpretation except of the superficial sort, that 
is, merely to connect events and traditions. There is no attempt to place 
the Christian movement in a general view of social evolution or to make 
a comparative evaluation of Christianity with other great religions. He 
would probably say that this would be out of place in a scientific, his- 
torical survey of the relations of Christianity and morality. 

Professor Westermarck does not hesitate to intrude into the field of 
philosophy to serve his own purposes, for he presents a very definite 
theory of the sense of moral obligation. It is the well-known theory 
which he espoused in his work on Ethical Relativity (1932). According to 
this theory, moral judgments are based upon subjective emotions, which 
necessarily vary in different individuals. Moral disapproval is a kind of 
resentment, according to Westermarck, while moral approval is a retribu- 
tive, kindly emotion, and there is, therefore, no objective standard for 
judging conduct. All value judgments are necessarily emotional, and al- 
though he says that “society is the birthplace of the moral conscious- 
ness,”’ he scouts the idea of an ethics based upon scientific facts. Wester- 
marck’s own ethical theory is far from clear if judged by this book, though 
it is evidently some form of hedonistic humanitarianism; but he says very 
emphatically that moral judgments cannot possibly possess that univer- 
sality which is characteristic of scientific truth. 

Westermarck accepts the results of the higher criticism of the New 
Testament and even agrees with those who hold that the gospels yield 
us little more than a whisper of the voice of Jesus. Nevertheless he holds 
that this is not important for the study which he has undertaken, because 
the teachings attributed to Jesus are in the gospels and are the source of 
the Christian tradition, whose influence on morals he examines. He holds 
that the principle of divine reward and punishment is the keystone to 
Jesus’ ethical teaching. The ethics of Jesus, accordingly, are not only 
hedonism but egoistic hedonism, promising rewards for good behavior 
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and punishment for evil behavior. He finds these ethical teachings, as 
recorded in the gospels, full of contradictions. The doctrine of an in- 
clusive, absolute love toward all men is not peculiar to Jesus. It was 
stated much earlier by Buddha and by many other religious and moral 
teachers. Moreover, Jesus plainly taught, according to Westermarck, 
that only a few could be saved. No general and inclusive humanitarian- 
ism can be attributed to Christ. 

When it comes to the historical church and its relation to moral ideals, 
the record is a dreary one. The early Christians were pacifists, but their 
pacifism was given up in the fourth century when the church came into 
political power. More and more, the church became a mere instrument 
of the state, and wars of all sorts were upheld. The regard for human 
life which characterized the early church sank to an utter disregard when 
it came to the lives of heretics and infidels. The church supported slavery 
and the economic exploitation of one class by another. Its tolerance and 
regard for the truth were limited by its own dogmas. By advocating 
asceticism it cast a shadow over normal human relations, In almost every 
phase of life it failed to support high moral ideals. 

Such is the argument of this book by one of the most respected founders 
of comparative sociology writing in the English language. It is an old 
argument, and it is difficult to understand why Professor Westermarck 
wrote the book, unless it was to validate some of the statements which 
he had made in his earlier books. His conclusions were almost necessi- 
tated by his methods, which in general lacked an adequate evolutionary 
point of view and which overemphasized the value of documentary his- 
torical evidence. The larger historical setting of Christianity in human 
evolution, and even the historical background of Jesus’ teachings, are 
neglected. Nevertheless, the book is challenging to those who take a too 
easy view of the much-debated question which it discusses. The reviewer 
would not leave the impression that Dr. Westermarck is to be classed 
with those who take a merely antagonistic and negative attitude toward 
religion and toward the Christian movement. On the contrary, he gives 
the impression of writing with a distinctly religious background in his 
own mind. Strangely enough, the book ends with a personal theological 
statement: “To me it seems that all believers in a righteous God, who 
has implanted a moral consciousness in the human mind, have to admit 
that no religious doctrines which conflict with its principles can have a 
divine revelation as its source.” 

CHARLEs A. ELLwoop 


Duke University 
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Indians of the Americas. By EDWIN R. EMBREE. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1939. Pp. xi+-260. $2.75. 


Indians of the Americas is an introduction to our Indian problem, the 
solution of which requires a general understanding of the ways of life of 
our aboriginal population. For the author, who has studied problems of 
racial and cultural adjustment in the East Indies and in our own South, 
such adjustment is not merely a question of tolerance; he feels there are 
positive gains involved in the living-together of civerse peoples with 
different patterns of life. 

After a prologue which describes the discovery of the New World as 
the natives might have seen it, Mr. Embree presents the Indian world in 
terms of a series of selected examples which illustrates the great range and 
variation to be found in New World cultures. Here, in order, are the 
classic cultures of Maya, Aztec, and Inca with their variant achievements 
in art, science, and government clearly outlined. Following these come 
the Sioux, Iroquois, and Pueblo peoples, their stories told in varied ways 
to emphasize their cultural specializations. These summaries are accu- 
rate, excellently illustrated, and more readable than the technical mono- 
graphs on which they are based, though no summary can quite catch the 
full flavor of a culture. 

The most interesting sections, to the reviewer, are those which concern 
the Indians in relation to the modern world. The story of the Taos Indian 
who went to Carlisle and his experiences on his return to the pueblo is far 
more effective in illustrating the results of our attempts to assimilate the 
Indian than any amount of abstract discussion. Our present Indian policy 
promises a new era in Indian-white relations. The reviewer hopes that 
Mr. Embree may sometime consider this policy at greater length and 
chart its effects in their full complexity. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


William Penn as Social Philosopher. By Epw1n CorByYN OBERT BEATTY. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xiii+338. $3.50. 


This scholarly work is the first adequate statement of the philosophy of 
William Penn. The author is no uncritical hero-worshiper but, with ad- 
mirable objectivity combined with sympathetic insight, creates out of the 
vast welter of material a convincing moral and spiritual portrait. This is 
done for the most part by apposite citations from Penn’s voluminous 
writings. Penn’s dream of a Quaker utopia in the wilds of America, his 
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work as founder and governor, patriotic imperialist, pacifist, crusader for 
religious toleration, country gentleman, champion of property, educator, 
and humanitarian are sketched as phases of the many-sided activities of 
one of the most interesting figures of the seventeenth century. Not the 
least interesting phase of this spiritual biography is the story of the va- 
rious compromises between the heaven-storming idealism of the Quaker 
with his “Inner Light’ and the social realities. Penn was a pragmatic 
Englishman, and one searches in vain in his writings for a logically con- 
sistent philosophy. His contemporaries, the Puritan priests, appealed to 
fine-spun casuistical rationalizations in their efforts to reconcile an im- 
possible theology with life. Penn’s guide was his humanitarian impulses. 
He would have sympathized with Pascal’s famous dictum, ‘‘Le Coeur a ses 
raisons que la raison ne connait pas.” 
Joun M. MECKLIN 
Dartmouth College 


The Rise of Integral Nationalism in France: With Special Reference to the 
Ideas and Activities of Charles Maurras. By WituiaAM C. BUTHMAN. 
(“Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” No. 455.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 355. $4.00. 

The March of Fascism. By STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 355. $3.00. 

To the movement which held both the vulgarities of the Action 
francaise and the poetic inspirations of a Barrés, W. C. Buthman has de- 
voted a valuable study. This is a substantial account of the political 
background and of some of the forerunners and contributors as well as of 
the principal apostles themselves, especially of the life and intellectual 
career of Maurras. The interlacing of the turbulent activities of the Third 
Republic with the growth of traditionalism and antidemocratic theory in 
literature and politics is delineated with a wealth of material. The story 
is carried down to the beginning of the last war, although in his somewhat 
groping conclusion the author also suggests the connection of integral na- 
tionalism and fascism. One may regret that he fails to bring out Sorel’s 
role or, in systematic fashion, the social underpinnings of the Action 
francaise. The study seems most significant for the light it sheds on the 
aesthetic element in traditionalist nationalism and on the peculiar func- 
tion of regionalism in this authoritarian movement. 

From this elaborate but ineffectual laboratory of militant nationalism 
there is but one step to fascism. Stephen Raushenbush handles this topic 
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from the vantage point of the student of American politics. While he is 
keenly aware of the strength of American traditional democracy, he also 
recogmizes the danger spots it has in common with others. To be helpful, 
a. e@mparison should be made “between ourselves to-day and the once 
democratic nations of Europe, before they surrendered to Fascism. From 
their fever chart we can learn, to some extent, at what points our own 
goes above normal” (p. 3). An introductory chapter which gives the au- 
thor’s shrewd diagnosis of weaknesses in the American fabric is followed 
by one on the fascist compensations for the loss of liberty, by others on the 
churches under fascism, on the uses of racial persecution, on the impact of 
fascism upon the east of Europe, on the stages of fascism’s growth in 
Italy and Germany, and on the making of the anti-Nazi dictatorship in 
Austria. A concluding chapter is devoted to the “Best Defense” which is 
mainly found to'lie in the promotion of a social program that can suc- 
cessfully rival the fascists’ appealing but hollow offers of a fuller life. 
This is one of the best-balanced statements of our present knowledge of 
fascism. No iron-clad monistic interpretation is attempted, but an urbane 
realism marshals the multiplicity of motives and interests into a manage- 
able historical pattern, 


Wotrcanc H. Kraus 
Smith College 


The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century. By PERRY MILLER. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xi+528. $3.25. 


This formidable volume, the first instalment of a history of the New 
England mind, is a monument to the scholarship and industry of its 
author. It has quite definite affiliations with what Charles Francis Adams 
calls the “‘filial piety” school of historians, the creators of the myth that 
the seventeenth-century Puritan priests were a race of demigods whose 
virtues, like some mystical primitive mana, pervade not only New Eng- 
land but the entire nation. John Cotton, politician and timeserver, is 
called ‘‘a stern old Puritan.” The arid speculations of federal theology 
provided ‘“‘the deductions which were later to furnish the political wisdom 
of a Locke and Jefferson.’’ New Englanders are thus singularly disloyal to 
their ancestors in their stubborn rejection of Jeffersonianism. ‘The colo- 
nial parsons” were the intellectual comrades of Descartes and Bacon. 
Roger Williams, the most original thinker of seventeenth-century New 
England, whose ideas alone survived and became part of the great Ameri- 
can tradition, is dismissed with four casual references. He does not fit 
into the myth. The trial and beating of the Baptist Holmes, the terrific 
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maulings of the Quakers, four of whom were hanged, are ignored together 
with the protests against these high-handed acts of the priests, which led 
finally to a revolt described by Brooks Adams in his The Emancipation of 
Massachusetts. One has the feeling that the real mind of seventeenth-cen- 
tury New England is not touched. What the author gives us is a sketch 
of a decadent Puritan theology. 

This may be due in part to the author’s method. He deals with the 
vast body of Puritan theology, both English and American, “as though it 
were the product of a single intelligence.”” His frequent and lengthy cita- 
tions, therefore, are not documented. This serves effectually to divorce 
the book from the social setting and imbues it with an atmosphere of 
unreality that makes it heavy reading. Not until chapter xii, an interest- 
ing discussion of the Puritan sermon, and the following chapters on the 
economic and social implications of the doctrine of the covenant, does the 
reader feel that his feet are on the ground. The Index of the book is in- 
adequate. 


Joun M. MEcKLIN 
Dartmouth College 


Industrial Geography. By CHARLES E. Lanpon. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xxxviii+811. $4.00. 

Economic Geography. By H. Carter and Ricwarp E. DopcE. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1939. Pp. xi+564. $3.75. 
Landon, in his splendid Preface to Industrial Geography, raised the 

hopes of the reviewer that here was a good advanced text with subject 

matter and theoretical propositions knit together into a functional unity 
and properly interpreted in the light of the data presented. To the un- 
initiated industrial geography is a special field of economic geography in 
that the latter is concerned with explaining the relations between the 
physical environment and man’s economic activities, whereas the former 
only seeks to show how the extractive and manufacturing industries are 
connected with the location of natural resources. The aim of the book— 
to explain the physical basis of economic specialization for each country 
of the world—is not achieved for several reasons, among them being: 
poor organization of data, confusion in statement, repetition, too many 
meaningless illustrations, and poorly executed maps (e.g., the map of 

Alaska, p. 362, shows the Alaska Railroad’s Fairbank’s terminal, but the 

other ends in the wilderness without Seward appearing on the map). 

Emphasis is placed on physiography without showing the relationship of 
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physiographic features to physical resources and economic organization. 
For instance, the Tyne and Aire gaps in the Pennines are mentioned as 
being important, but no evidence as to why or how is given. Furthermore, 
Landon explains the rise of Britain as a world-power solely on geographic 
grounds; her ecological position in the North Atlantic with respect to 
world-trade routes and world-organization apparently never entered into 
his thinking. Unfortunately, the plan, the aim, and the Preface are the 
only good things about the text. 

Carter and Dodge, by way of contrast, have written a readable, clear, 
and withal a good introductory text in economic geography. The book is 
organized around the concept of how world-distribution of commodities 
needed in modern industry and commerce influences manufacturing, com- 
merce, and demography. Clear and concise descriptions of the physical 
environment, climate, soil, physiography, and geological structure for 
each region of the world are given, and their relations to economic ac- 
tivities are noted. Human ecologists will find much of interest in this 
book, for it faces the problem of explaining how the localization of produc- 
tion and specialization in a region are related to the resources of that and 
other interdependent regions within the competitive-co-operative area 
organized by the market. Good use is made of maps and illustrations; in 
fact, the pictures, maps, charts, and diagrams add considerably to the 
clarity of the work. This book should at least be consulted by the ecologi- 
cally minded sociologist. 


A. B. HOLLINGSHEAD 
Indiana University 


The Southern Poor-White from Lubberland to Tobacco Road. By SHIELDS 
McItwaine. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. 
Pp. xxv+ 274. $2.50. 

This book, in which “‘the author tries to tell the social story of the poor- 
whites and then to show its literary treatment in different periods,” is one 
to which the social scientist is tempted to apply only the ambiguous and 
vague adjective “‘interesting.’’ For it is interesting to compare William 
Byrd’s eighteenth-century statement (‘“Thus did these Wretches live in a 
dirty State of Nature, and were mere Adamites, Innocence only ex- 
cepted”) with a speech of Erskine Caldwell’s most famous character 
during the present decade (‘‘I used to be a powerful sinful man in my 
time. I reckon I was at one time the most sinful man in the whole country. 
Now, take them Peabody children over across the field. I reckon clear 
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near about all of them is half mine, one way or the other’’). And it is also 
interesting to observe simultaneously both the changes and the continuity 
in the existence of these lower-class, rural people during the two centuries 
in which the social structure of their society has been drastically altered. 

Professor McIlwaine succeeds in suggesting the social forces which 
have affected poor-whites and in giving his reader a feeling for the litera- 
ture which at various times has maligned, ignored, romanticized, ideal- 
ized, and simply portrayed them. This volume, however, would be valu- 
able as well as interesting if the author had made his analysis more 
systematic from almost any point of view. Sometimes he shows that a 
literary description is a reflection of the actual social conditions of a set of 
characters; frequently he contends (especially in the case of northern 
writers) that a novel’s approach has been affected by the bias of the 
writer; and in other places he infers that the ideas or the style of a writer 
have influenced one of his successors. Just what is the relation between 
literature and society? Then, since Professor McIlwaine very definitely 
possesses certain private standards of literary criticism and rather specific 
attitudes toward poor-whites and Negroes, and since he pursues all traces 
of what he considers “‘propaganda”’ in the literature like a member of the 
secret police in certain European countries, it would be important to 
know more about his own private social and literary philosophy. Merely 
to state that ‘‘the method employed is social interpretation in narrative 
form rather than the conventional argument and analysis of literary his- 
tory’’ does not seem to be sufficient. The volume, therefore, is scholarly, 
entertaining, and subjective; but it is not scientific inasmuch as the 
examination of so many interesting particulars reveals no general prin- 
ciples either for social science or for literature. 


LEONARD W. Doos 
Yale University 


Types, Levels, and Irregularities of Response to a Nursery School Situation 
of Forty Children Observed with Special Reference to the Home Environ- 
ment. By ELEANOR SLATER with the assistance of RuTH BECKWITH 
and Lucitte BEHNKE. (“Studies from the Center for Research in 
Child Health and Development, Harvard University,” Vol. IV, No. 2.) 
Washington, D.C.: Society for Research in Child Development, Na- 
tional Research Council, 1939. Pp. 148. $1.25. 

This is a study of the reaction pattern of young children to a given 
social environment. Six variables in the patterning were observed and 
recorded: (1) changes of activity, (2) contacts with materials, (3) words 
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spoken, (4) minutes spent in watching, (5) contacts with children, and 
(6) contacts with adults. 

On this basis three distinct types of pattern were separated out: one 
of heightened activity called ‘‘accelerated,” one called “inhibited” char- 
acterized by nonparticipant watching, and a third type of alternation be- 
tween the other two extremes. Children with the lower I.Q.’s tended to 
be of the accelerated type, while the more intelligent ones showed greater 
inhibition. Case-history evidence indicated that the alternating pattern 
was the result of certain home conditions such as the illness of the mother, 
excessive parental solicitude, economic disaster, or other emotional uncer- 
tainty. When these factors were relieved, the children tended to revert to 
one of the two basic patterns. The full explanation of these phenomena 
lies in the field of social analysis and must be a challenge to the so- 
ciologist. 


Jessie R. RUNNER 
Towa City, Iowa 


Research and Statistical Methodology, Books and Reviews, 1933-1938. 
Edited by Oscar KriseN Buros. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 


University Press, 1938. Pp. vit+100. $1.35. 


This comprehensively annotated bibliography of statistical volumes 
published during the years 1933-38, inclusive, includes books on research 
methodology not only in social science but in such varied fields as edu- 
cation, geology, and medicine, as well as treatises on statistical methods 
as such. Altogether some two hundred volumes are included. 

The editor has culled the review section of the various scientific jour- 
nals and digested these reviews. Thus for each book listed as many as a 
half-dozen or more reviews will be presented in abstract form. A classified 
index to the books and an index of titles makes the use of this volume 
very simple. 

The number of books which regularly appear is so large that it is almost 
impossible for any one individual to attempt to keep up with the output. 
Through the use of this book, however, the student is enabled to dis- 
tinguish between the more and less pertinent books. 

A. J. JAFFE 
Bureau of the Census 
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Some Thoughts on the Economics of Public Education. By R. H. TAWNEY. 
(“L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lectures,’ No. 8.) Oxford and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 45. $0.75. 


Drawing upon a wide range of available facts, Mr. Tawney presents in 
an interesting way the history of English publicly supported education. 
But the main concern of his lecture is to assess the costs of education and 
then to ask searching questions about what the public gets for its money 
and what it could get for more money spent on schooling. Mr. Tawney 
does not believe that a point of diminishing returns has been reached in 
such expenditure. He gives several reasons for his belief. The one on 
which he lays most emphasis and for which he adduces the most for- 
midable array of facts is the continued great dependence of educational 
and vocational opportunities upon parental income. This dependence, he 
contends, limits that mobility of intelligence which is necessary to full use 
of the country’s human resources. 


C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The First Negro Medical Society. By W. MONTAGUE Coss. Washington: 

Associated Publishers, 1939. Pp. ix+159. $2.15. 

More than a brief historical sketch, this work is at once an indictment 
and a plea—an indictment of an order where professional aims and ideals 
are perverted by exigencies of the color line and a plea (reinforced by 
evidence of competency and professional efficiency) for a full measure of 
recognition and status. The derived organizational forms of a minority 
group are “‘parallel” in only a limited sense. Without pervasive prestige 
and lacking economic and political control, such forms necessarily exhibit 
warped characteristics. 

The professional] of a minority group is caught up in a maze of in- 
fluences. Cut to an individualistic pattern and reacting to professional 
lore and tradition, yet the differentiated functionary must often bear the 
cross of his racial group. In this realm, also, race consciousness and prac- 
tical circumstance serve often to confuse goals; e.g., does the minority 
functionary want “‘parity”’ or ‘‘assimilation’’? 

Of interest to the sociologist is the fact that this work opens another 
theme of interest to the student of race and culture—the role, the or- 
ganization, and the defensive maneuvering of the minority professional. 


Hy tan LEwis 
Howard University 
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Education for Christian Marriage. Edited by A. S. Nasu. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xvi+304. $2.50. 


This symposium by several theologians and psychologists, specialists 
in law and education, and a physician will be of interest to sociologists as 
an attempt to narrow the lag between current sex practices and family 
patterns, on the one hand, and religious pronouncements, on the other. 
Two phases of this approach are (1) increased acceptance of current usage 
with respect to contraception, purpose of coitus, role of husband and of 
wife, etc., and (2) formulation of principles (rather than rules) of conduct 
so that conformity and violation are practically impossible to define and 
are left largely to the conscience of the believer. In this approach an ef- 
fort is made to compromise the difference between theological dogma and 
social relativism. 

As in the usual ‘“‘marriage-advice” book, this volume contains a section 
on the anatomical differences of the sexes and also two sections on 
psychogenesis. The treatment of personality rests upon a psychoanalytic 
framework couched somewhat in the parlance of the pulpit. 


ROBERT F. WINCH 
Chicago 


Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. 1. By the CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH 
IN NATIONAL INCOME AND WEALTH. New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1937. Pp. xviii+348. $2.50. 


The National Bureau of Economic Research serves statistical research 
purposes which naturally raise problems of methodology. The present 
volume is a symposium of essays and related discussions on some vital 
problems of methodology in measuring national income; problems of 
“wealth”? measurement may have been left for discussion in a second 
volume. The contributions deal at great length with such elementary con- 
cepts as that of the national income itself (by M. A. Copeland) and of the 
different methods of its measurement (Clark Warburton), with inventory 
valuations (Simon Kuznets), net versus gross income (Carl Shoup), ete. 
Most of the learned and illuminating contributions overlook or under- 
estimate the fact that concepts like that of the national income may be 
arbitrarily defined according to the purpose for which they are con- 
structed. And the entire volume seems to ignore the further fact that 
specific biases such as for policy purposes enter into the arbitrary defini- 
tion of such concepts. Much of the discussion might be abbreviated if 
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these “human” elements involved in the scientific approach would be 
properly understood and acknowledged. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago 


National Income and Capital Formation, 1919-1935: A Preliminary Re- 
port. By Simon Kuznets. New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1938. Pp. x+86. $1.50. 

As the title indicates, this is an interim report on rearranging a vast 
volume of statistical material. As the author states in the Foreword, ‘““The 
measures of national income constitute a complete revision of the esti- 
mates for 1919-28 by W. I. King (National Income and Its Purchasing 
Power), and their continuation through 1935. In utilizing the estimates 
prepared by the Department of Commerce in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Bureau for 1929-32, as revised and brought up to date by the 
former agency, we were permitted access to unpublished details.” The 
burden of original compilation has been carried largely by that agency. 

A detailed report on sources and methods is withheld for future pub- 
lication. The summary tables of the present volume are introduced and 
interconnected by the discussion of some of the underlying concepts. 
Perhaps the most interesting single analysis is the one emphasizing (pp. 
34-35) the distinction between consumers’ outlay, capital formation, and 
additions to the stock of wealth. The last category is the broadest but is 
impractical for purposes of measurement, owing to lack of data. The 
author’s approach follows traditional lines in defining “capital formation” 
in the sense of the sum of changes in stocks of commodities plus net 
change in claims against foreign countries. Of course, this method of add- 
ing apparently incommensurable quantities is merely a device to over- 
come the difficulty in measuring in direct terms the elements involved. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago 


The Secret of Childhood. By Maria Montessori. Translated by Bar- 
BARA B. Carter. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1939. Pp. 
xi+ 286. $2.50. 

This book presents an extremely well-written, clear description of those 
educational problems of the young child which have always been of in- 
terest to Miss Montessori. Although the material is not new and might 
well have been written years ago, the book contains many good, common- 
sense deductions and suggestions. The author continually emphasizes the 
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need for the consideration of children as individuals who have definite 
psychological functions which can be studied only by sympathetic ob- 
servers. She makes an interesting point when she states that most adults 
study children in accordance with their own viewpoints and consider chil- 
dren merely as miniature reflections of adults. Instead, she considers 
adults as reflections of children. She emphasizes especially the importance 
of genetic psychology. 

There is one inherent difficulty in evaluating a book which is trans- 
lated, namely, the difficulty of understanding the peculiar terms which 
are employed. For example, the author mentions many times that adults 
should be careful in studying the spiritual development of the child and 
his soul. Whether this reflects the author’s archaic knowledge of psy- 
chology or whether it is merely an idiomatic expression employed in 
Italian, the reviewer does not know. She employs many religious ideas 
and symbols in her explanation of child behavior, and this again may be 
due to expressions of the culture in which the author lives rather than an 
indication of her psychological viewpoints. On page 131 she states, “That 
which the teacher must seek is to be able to see the child as Jesus saw him. 
It is with this endeavor, thus defined and delimited, that we wish to 
deal.”” The reviewer knows of books written sometime during the middle 
of the nineteenth century in which ideas and attitudes of this type were 
used, but they would not be considered as scientific treatises. 

In general, the book will make excellent reading for many parents, 
especially those who have little knowledge of the recent work in the fields 
of psychology and child development. The serious student or research 
worker in the fields of psychology and education will be rather intolerant 
of the author because of the elementary way in which the material is 
presented and because of the peculiar expressions which she uses. 


MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 


Love Problems of Adolescence. By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD. (‘“Teachers 
College Contributions to Education,’’ No. 768.) New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc., 1939. Pp. vilit+-212. $2.25. 

This book is an exception to many scientifically intended studies of 
adolescence which, statistically valid though they may be, leave the reader 
blank as to the nature of the living adolescent. The data, a record of the 
anonymous questions asked by some fourteen hundred adolescents in dis- 
cussion group meetings, are struck directly from the center of their in- 
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terest. Furthermore, the author, as counselor, has had the courage to 
record his answers to the questions, together with those of other au- 
thorities in the field. The result is a valuable book for those who wish to 
know the adolescent as a person rather than as a statistic. 

To the sociologist, however, it is the unwritten implications of the data 
which are of interest. The questions can almost without exception be re- 
ferred to a revolutionary period in the boy-girl relationship, in which the 
prerogatives and duties of the one sex in its interaction with the other are 
changing so rapidly that there are no rules or precedents which can be 
safely followed. In their distress the adolescents of thirteen to twenty- 
five turn in increasing numbers to the discussion groups where new folk- 
ways and mores are in a process of dynamic formation. The explanation 
of the whole phenomenon probably lies in the new status of girls, following 
a generation after the new status of women. 


JESSIE R. RUNNER 
Iowa City, Iowa 


The Struggle for Imperial Unity (1868-1895). By J. E. Tver. (“Royal 
Empire Studies,” No. 16.) London: Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 
1938. Pp. viiit+219. $5.00. 

A skilful writer can prove what he will about imperialism (as about 
Americanism) if he is free to define his term as he pleases and to select 
those elements which are to constitute its essence. But the innocent read- 
er will be misled unless he keeps the definition in mind when he considers 
the writer’s conclusions. Mr. Tyler is primarily concerned with the im- 
perialism which stresses the association of the colonies of settlement with 
the mother-country—an association which has ripened into the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. He is concerned hardly at all with the other 
imperialism which leads to the domination over less powerful peoples 
against their will. During the period which he reviews the emphasis 
placed on closer union between self-governing communities in the British 
Empire steadily increased and formed one of the forces which shaped 
political history. Mr. Tyler points out how this new force was related to 
the growing demand for social reform, to the wish to migrate without the 
sacrifice of political allegiance, to the revolts against free tracle under the 
slogan ‘‘fair trade,” and to military and naval policy. His book is thus a 
contribution to the history of the period. 

The second half of the book is devoted to the history of the movement 
toward imperial federation, with the explanation that federation must be 
understood as meaning little more than closer unity, leaving quite vague 
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the institutional form which that unity was to take. Mr. Tyler’s conten- 
tion appears in his final sentence, “Nor is it to abuse one’s knowledge of 
what was to happen after 1895 to claim that the general character which 
this system [the balance of British and colonial interests] would assume 
was apparent well before Joseph Chamberlain went to the Colonial 
Office.’”’ The book is so exactly what it purports to be that further com- 
ment is needless. 


H. F. ANcus 
University of British Columbia 


Social and Economic History of Germany from William IT to Hitler, 1888- 
1938: A Comparative Study. By W. F. Bruck. Cardiff: University 
Press Board (Oxford University Press), 1938. Pp. xv-+292. 12s. 6d. 


Starting as a backward semifeudal agricultural country, Germany 
went into debt in the period of the 1850’s and 1860’s, repaid it in the 
1870’s and 1880’s, and built up from about 1890 on a seven billion gold 
dollar volume of foreign investments, third only to the British and French 
creditor positions before the World War. In the period of some twenty- 
five years previous to that war she showed the fastest rate of industrial 
growth of any country, with the possible exception of the United States; 
she developed from a purely Continental country to the owner of the 
second largest seafaring fleet; her industrial concentration process was 
paralleled only in the United States. 

What factors determined this tremendous growth and its character? 
How was it interrelated with the scientific development of Germany, with 
her governmental system and armaments, with the defeat of free trade 
under Bismarck and then under Wilhelm in spite of the Caprivi “incident”? 
What was the role of the particular type of entrepreneurs and of aggres- 
sive financiers which Germany produced? How did the growth of democ- 
racy in Germany and of the labor movement as well as of social policies 
affect those developments? How were they in turn compatible with the 
country’s imperialistic tendencies leading eventually into catastrophe? 

Such are some of the questions one would expect to find treated in a 
book with the above title. The reader will find, however, that even the 
facts with reference to those questions are scarcely sketched. The naiveté 
with which the author approaches a vitally important phase of modern 
economic history without apparent awareness of any of the major prob- 
lems involved is astonishing. Ponderous and wordy discussions on meth- 
odology, on the theory of monopoly, on sociological literature, etc.—none 
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of which has much relevance to the problems of Germany’s economic his- 
tory—constitute the main content of the book. In addition, it bristles 
with distorted pictures and errors of omission and of misrepresentation, 
especially on such “technical” matters as foreign trade, money, and bank- 
ing. The limitations of the author’s approach are well illustrated by the 
bibliographic notes (pp. 273-87) which also include some statistical 
tables, and which indicate his lack of acquaintance with the overwhelming 
volume of literature on Germany’s development in the period under 
review. 


MELCHIOR PALyYI 
Chicago 


You Might Like Socialism: A Way of Life for Modern Man. By Corutss 
Lamont. New York: Modern Age Books, 1939. Pp. viiit+308. $0.95. 
The book is apparently addressed to those who are unfamiliar with the 

main premises and promises of socialism. If so, publishing it under the 

Modern Age imprint is indeed trying to convert the already converted. 

Another failing of the book is foreseen by Mr. Lamont himself when in the 

Preface he writes: “It is quite possible that by the time this study is pub- 

lished, events, which move so swiftly these days, will have swept ahead, 

contradicting me on one point or another.” The book went to press on 

August 18, 1939, a few days before the Moscow-Berlin Pact, a month 

before the march of the Red army into eastern Poland, and three and 

one-half months before the invasion of Finland. Mr. Lamont writes not 

of imperialistic England and France fighting or preparing to fight im- 

perialistic Nazi Germany but of “‘democratic Capitalisms . . . . planning 

. armed self-defence” against fascist aggression (p. 65). ie his chap- 
pat v, ‘‘The Road to Peace,” he argues for co-operation of these demo- 
cratic capitalisms with the peaceful socialism of the Soviet Union, for 

“socialism proceeds to the permanent outlawry of war” (p. 185). Since 

the book was written, Mr. Lamont has argued that Soviet socialism still 

means peace. 

The main interest of this book, however, is not in the errors of the 
pre-Pact judgment or in the brilliant dialectics of the post-Pact period. 
These are familiar enough from countless books and articles by commu- 
nists and fellow-travelers of middle-class origin. What interests us most 
is Lamont himself, or rather the causes that brought this scion of one of 
America’s foremost upper-class banking families to his faith of socialism 
and his co-operation with the communists. Recognizing this interest and 
its legitimacy, Mr. Lamont devotes the very first chapter to the question, 
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“Why Members of the Upper Class Go Left.” This is too brief to be 
wholly satisfactory, and the occasional later references to the same sub- 
ject (see, e.g., p. 252) are too scant to give a rounded picture. A pains- 
taking study of the rest of the book is thus necessary, with this quest in 
mind: where and how, in his seemingly impersonal and scientific plea for 
socialism, the hidden personal element can be found; to what past or 
present characteristic failing or merit of Mr. Lamont’s own social stratum 
it may be traced. To a sociologist or psychologist in search of an A.M. 
thesis subject, or of a mere term-paper topic, such an investigation is 
earnestly suggested. 


New York City 


ALBERT PARRY 


Russia without Illusions. By Pat SLOAN. New York: Modern Age Books, 

1939. Pp. x+243. $0.75. 

A sympathetic account of Russia and her social system is given here by 
a young English teacher who lived and traveled in the republic at various 
times in the present decade. The main point of his approach is that, if you 
take the Soviet system without undue illusions, you are bound to remain 
undisillusioned. Compare the Russians’ social achievements with the lags 
and injustices of Western society, but do not expect a complete and im- 
mediate utopia; there are sins and ills in Russia, but they are temporary 


rather than permanent; judged by a code all its own, but to which toilers 
and intellectuals of the West would do well to subscribe, Russia is still the 
world’s moral top—despite the bad price paid for the good experiment. 
And once you agree with the author, the price paid seems quite reason- 
able, and not at all bad. Thus runs this sincere apologia for the Soviet of 
today; thus emerges Mr. Sloan’s honest but largely wishful blueprint of 
Russia’s tomorrow. 


ALBERT PARRY 
New York City 


Der deutsche Dichter um die Jahrhundertwende und seine Abgelistheit von 
der Gesellschaft. By HANS WILHELM RosENHAUPT. (‘Sprache und 
Dichtung, Forschungen zur Sprach- und Literaturwissenschaft,” Heft 
66.) Leipzig: Paul Haupt, 1939. Pp. 287. Fr. 9.00. 

Dr. Rosenhaupt approaches literature with the aim of ascertaining 
how the social forces influence the writer and how his reactions thereto 
act upon society. He hopes thus to bridge the gap between the psychologi- 
cal and the sociological interpretations of literature. 
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The investigation is confined to German literature since 1890, and in 
particular to the outstanding figures of that epoch: Rilke, George, Hof- 
mannsthal, Thomas Mann, and Gerhart Hauptmann. The sociological 
situation of these writers is marked by their dissociation from their social 
group—the middle class. The literary movement is characterized by the 
increasing trend toward reality, which had started with the naturalists in 
the early eighties. . 

The more the poet turns toward reality, the more he becomes con- 
scious of the abyss which separates him from society. This interaction 
results in the phenomenon which Rosenhaupt defines as A bgeléstheit, an 
isolation which the poet painfully conceives as a separation from his mis- 
sion. The writer becomes aware of this isolation either through self- 
criticism, feeling alien to his surroundings and deploring his loneliness, or 
through social criticism, placing himself outside his social group and pass- 
ing judgment upon it. 

On the basis of this isolation Rosenhaupt explains the instability of 
modern German writers and the resulting unreality of their poetical 
world. He analyzes this unsteadiness and obtains psychological situations 
such as Unfestigkeit, Vektorlosigkeit, and Stiickhaftigkeit. From these 
structural circumstances he derives typical solutions of life which are 
discussed under the headings: ‘‘Inseldasein,”’ “‘Wandererdasein,”’ and 
“Geistigendasein.” 

Methodologically, Rosenhaupt bases his essay upon the findings of the 
psychologists Max Wertheimer, Wolfgang Kohler, Kurt Lewin, and Sig- 
mund Freud as well as upon the sociological works of Karl Mannheim. 
The author supports and documents his theses with an abundance of 
literary facts. This work is to be considered as a broad outline for the 
sociological interpretation of modern German literature and ought to 
stimulate the literary historian as well as the sociologist to a more de- 
tailed investigation of this fertile field of literary research. 


Otto WirTH 
Indiana University Extension Division 


Youth in European Labor Camps. By KENNETH HOLLAND. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1939. Pp. xiii+-303. $2.50. 
The author made two extended visits to European countries between 

1931 and 1936 to find out what is being done in each country regarding 

work camps, how these camps are operated, and the purposes for which 

they were established. It appears that some form of work camp is found 
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in every European country, ranging from types of voluntary camps in the 
democratic countries to compulsory camps in dictator countries. 

Most uniform of reasons for establishing work camps for youth is to 
give young men—and in a few cases, women—an opportunity to learn 
about work. The educational objectives differ and vary from free discus- 
sion to regimented rote. Holland reports that the individual initiative 
and spontaneity of youth in camps tends to diminish as over-all educa- 
tional objectives are imposed by the state. Extreme illustrations are the 
training centers of England and the National Socialist camps of Germany. 
The work camp offers the state an excellent agency for discipline and 
propaganda and are accordingly being used in the dictator countries. 

The work camp also offers an ideal opportunity for training in habits 
of work, but it would appear that not much progress has been made in 
using the camps for the purpose of teaching skills. Not even Germany has 
made as much progress in this field as the opportunities offer. The labor 
of the youth is used mainly in making roads, draining marshes, reforesta- 
tion, and clearing land. Some two hundred pictures showing youth of all 
nations at work are very informing. The work is obviously of a very 
amateur character as to management as well as operation: shovels every- 
where, digging with shovels, marching with shovels, saluting with shov- 
els—even leaning on shovels. The C.C.C. pictures do show some varia- 
tion; in fact, one is forced to the conclusion that there is little that our 
own C.C.C. program can learn from European experiments. 

The reader is left with the conclusion that, whatever the youth camps 
are in Europe at the present writing, there is a lively interest in them and 
that they will not unlikely become permanent agencies of most countries. 
Unfortunately, the writer has said nothing about the efficiency or unit 
costs of the work done in these camps, and that must be the final test of 


their worth for training, morale, and utility. 
NELS ANDERSON 
Washington, D.C. 


Studies in the Psychology of Art, Vol. III. Edited by N. C. Meter. 
(“Psychological Monographs,” Vol. LI, No. 5.) Columbus, Ohio, 1939. 
Pp. 158. 

This volume completes a ten-year investigation (conducted at the 
University of Iowa under the supervision of Professor Meier) of the 
genesis and nature of artistic capacity and aesthetic appreciation. In- 
cluded are: (a) three reports of researches upon factors in aesthetic per- 
ception; (6) two concerned with preferences and aesthetic judgment; 


a 
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(c) four bearing upon creative imagination—the first directly, requiring 
constructions by the members of the groups studied; the other three in- 
directly, by investigating insight into the significance of constructions 
supplied by the experimenter or of actual art works, largely abstract or 
semiabstract paintings; and (d) one study of “the effect of lectures on art 
principles upon art production at the fifth and sixth grade levels.” 

In this last study both aesthetic judgment and quality of aesthetic 
production showed no change attributable to the instruction given. The 
author suggests this is due to the immaturity of the subjects, while the 
editor says, ““The thesis here examined affects the question as to whether 
information alone (lectures on art, and art principles) not followed up by 
effective practice and review or not coordinated in any direct manner can 
result in learning progress. The evidence seems clear . . . . that coordina- 
tion must occur if effective learning is to take place, at best at this level— 
but it strongly suggests that the conclusion need not be limited to any 
level.” 

A final chapter gives the editor’s “‘mature conclusions on the nature of 
artistic aptitude as the outcome of all data, published and unpublished, 
obtained in the ten years.”’ These conclusions, in addition to their im- 
mediate interest, are of general importance because of their bearing upon 
the nature-nurture controversy. Meier offers a new theory of artistic apti- 
tude, which he views as resting upon the possession of six factors: “‘man- 
ual skill or craftsman ability, energy output and perseveration in its dis- 
charge, general and aesthetic intelligence, perceptual facility, creative 
imagination, and aesthetic judgment.” These are to be taken not as in- 
dependent variables but as recognizable functions which overlap con- 
siderably, are interlinked in the process of acquisition of actual artistic 
aptitude, and may, as the result of a later technical factor-analysis (the 
methods developed by Thurstone ef al.), perhaps be redefined more 
precisely. The first three of the factors refer primarily to heredity; the 
others, principally to acquired nature. The difference is one of degree; 
both inheritance and learning have to be taken into account in all cases. 
In the discussion of these factors fresh evidence is offered for the im- 
portance of craftsman ancestry, the “heredity involved” being “simply 
that of social selection in a consistent direction. Morphological characters 
alone are involved; the individuals come from stock that is well adapted 
for work requiring fine eye-hand coordinations,” etc. The six factors are 
treated successively, and their adoption defended, and, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, well justified, by new evidence or by reference to the various 
earlier studies of this series. While the separate researches are of some- 
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what uneven interest and appeal chiefly to the psychologist or technical 
art student, Meier’s general discussion, though based definitely upon the 
research data, is quite clear and readable by itself and can therefore be 
recommended to the sociologist who may not be a specialist in the field 
of art. 


C. E. KELLoGG 


McGill University 


Educators Present Arms: The Use of the Schools and Colleges as Agents of 
War Propaganda, 1914-1918. By C. H. Hamuin. Copyright by au- 
thor, 1939. Pp. 47. $0.50. 

While containing a certain amount of interesting materials this study 
exhibits a number of shortcomings which are still rather frequent in the 
literature on propaganda. It has the character of a mere narration, and 
there is no attempt to relate the data presented to general social science 
hypotheses. No precise methods have been employed, it seems, to assure 
the representativeness of these data. Most attention is paid to such as- 
pects of propaganda as its media, its organization, and its personnel, 
while the analysis of contents is interspersed in a rather random fashion. 
Many of the terms used to refer to content features are highly ambiguous 
and present the disadvantage of possessing strong preferential associa- 
tions (cf., e.g., the classification, on p. 25, of educational journals into 
those which became “rabid” as against those which remained “sane’’). 
It is regrettable that the industrious author has refrained from using 
analytic tools. 


N. C. LEITES 


University of Chicago 


Minor Mental Maladjustments in Normal People. By J. E. WALLACE WAL- 
Lin. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1939. Pp. vili+ 298. 
$3.00. 

If there is no sharp boundary between sanity and insanity, the student 
of abnormal behavior will be interested in such seemingly trivial weak- 
nesses as that shown by the boy who must avoid the cracks in the side- 
walk or that shown by the person who has compulsions to perform acts 
exactly six times; by the person with unreasonable fears of darkness, 
thunder, snakes, or audiences; and by persons with other comparatively 
light dreads, obsessions, and idiosyncrasies. When we see such behavior 


i 
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in others, we commonly regard it as eccentric, though it may seem much 
more natural to the person performing it. There is, then, a particular 
value in autobiographic material on this class of behavior, as it makes the 
traits more understandable against the setting of the personality. 

During some years of teaching, Dr. Wallin has collected from his stu- 
dents reports of their own minor mental troubles of which nearly three 
hundred are presented here, each in the subject’s own words. The state- 
ments vary from a few lines to several pages in length and cover about 
all the slight difficulties that seem to be common. They are grouped into 
chapters, which contain introductory discussions, lists of suggestive ques- 
tions, and bibliographies. No school of thought is specially emphasized, 
and, except where the subjects have themselves tried to explain their 
traits, there is little analysis. This fact probably makes the book more 
useful than otherwise, as it allows the student freedom to try his own 
explanations. There is hardly a case in the book which is not fascinating, 
and there are probably few readers who will not find themselves reflected 
in some of the cases. 


Rosert E. L. Faris 
McGill University 


‘Government Publicity: Its Practice in Federal Administration. By JAMES 
L. McCamy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xv+ 
275. $2.50. 

This excellent study gives a detailed picture of a number of relevant 
aspects of contemporary federal administrative publicity. Its organs are 
considered with reference to their structure (organization, personnel, 
place in the administrative whole) as well as to their function (objectives, 
planning methods, subject matters treated, media employed, distribution 
methods, and attempts to ascertain results). The conclusion is reached 
that this governmental activity (1) does not have the effect of giving 
“undue” influence to the executive and (2) does succeed in augmenting 
the public’s relevant information on current policies. It may be hoped 
that the author will add to his valuable contribution a more intensive 
analysis of representative items of federal administrative publicity with a 
view to ascertaining the significant differences between the symbol 
“techniques” it employs and those employed by other agencies. 


N. C. 
University of Chicago 
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299. Die Dynamik der kiinftigen Bevilkerungsentwicklung in Deutschland [The 
Dynamics of the Future Development of the Population in Germany].—R. von Mises’ 
attack upon our pessimistic view regarding the decline of the birth rate is not justified. 
Statistical computation shows a net reproduction rate of —9.24 per cent for 1927. The 
rate of decrease for the same year is 3.37 per cent. As soon as it becomes stationary, the 
population will decrease according to the series 


The predictions are conditional and are not prophecies. Since infant mortality and mor- 
tality in the younger and middle-age groups cannot be much lower, the probability of 
population increase is rather low. Since from the year 1936 on the number of persons in 
the most fertile age groups which so far has steadily increased will decrease, the increase 
in the number of old people will not compensate for the decrease of the fertility base of 
the German people.—Friedrich Burgdoerfer, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXII 
(1932), 161-79. (IVa.) E. R. 


300. Der Riickgang der Geburtenziffern in Deutschland und seine mathematische 
Formulierung [The Mathematical Formulation of the Decline of the German Birth 
Rate].—The slow decrease in the birth rate since 1875 in all European countries has de- 
veloped into a rapid decline since the beginning of the twentieth century. Since the Ger- 
man birth rate declined during the last decade of the nineteenth century as much as that 
of the French during the whole of that century, an investigation of the German birth 
rate since 1890 shows interesting results. The curve of decline between 1890 and 1914 is 
best described by a parabolic equation of the second degree: 


y = 34.8 — 0.4% — 0.02527. 
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The computed curve fits the actual data to within a hundredth. The German birth rate 
dec at an annual rate of 1.5 in 1905, 2.5 in 1910, and 3.5 in 1914. A solution of the 
equation shows that in 1932 the birth rate should have been zero. Since such a result is 
impossible, the point at which the decline cf ges of inflection where the convex 
downward curve changes into a concave downward curve—becomes very important. 
The disturbance caused by the war of 1914-18 makes the use of the data for such a con- 
struction impossible. If one takes the data from 1900 to 1931 and fits a straight line 
with the least-square method, one finds that, with the exception of the irregularities of 
the war and immediate post-war periods, one straight line with the slope —o.65 de- 
scribes the German birth rate for the whole thirty-year period to within exactly two 
one-hundredths. (The picture is similar to that of the American birth rate during and 
after the depression.) The fact that the actual data for 1928 and 1929 lie above the 
computed line might indicate that from now on the birth rate will no longer decline.— 
— Hersch, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXII (1932), 179-90. (Ic, IVa.) 


301. Meldepflicht fiir Fehlgeburten? [Should a Report on Miscarriages Be En- 
forced?].—The decline of the birth rate through the urbanization of attitudes poses the 

uestion whether the number of miscarriages and abortions have increased with the 
Ganssine birth rate. In the dispute over the heavy sentences against abortion im- 
posed by the penal code, far more accurate data are necessary on the actual number of 
abortions. Such data would give us a clear index of the existing will to reproduce and an 
insight into the causes of one of the foremost social problems. The indirect method of 
collecting data from the morbidity and death statistics (puerperal fever, etc.) is unsatis- 
factory. Urban data for those social classes that enjoy health insurance indicate that 
Panag oP to fifty abortions occur to a hundred births. Since the threat of severe 
punishment for the pregnant women and the physicians are the main reason for the con- 
cealment of abortions, an anonymous report of abortions by physicians, nurses, and 
midwives is recommended. Sample studies in large cities should be made with the co- 
operation of physicians in order to secure —— data.—Helmut Storch, Allgemeines 
statistisches Archiv, XXII (1932), 191-211. (IVa.) E.R. 


302. Entwicklung und Methoden der landwirtschaftlichen Verschuldungsstatistik 
[Development and Methods of Statistics on Agricultural Indebtedness].—Agricultural 
statistics have been concerned mainly with the collection of such external data as size of 
farm land, the number of livestock, and the extent of = by hail. Only recently 
have more intimate investigations into the conditions of German agriculture been 
initiated. One result of this is the extension of statistics on indebtedness. Since most of 
the peasants do not practice ag orgs on - statements about their financial situation are 
difficult to obtain. During the last one hundred years it was possible to have data on 
mortgages but not on personal debts, so that a true picture of the financial situation of 
the farm has been impossible to obtain. Since indebtedness is not necessarily a bad 
sign, the — statistics have not been significant. As early as the end of the nine- 
teenth century the state of Baden made a more intensive sample study which it repeated 
in the twentieth. Communities which oo to be typical were selected for this in- 
vestigation. Through the co-operation of banks and of co-operatives, personal debts 
were investigated and checked by local experts and by statisticians —Ernst Schlosser, 
Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXTI (1932), 229-41. (Ic.) E. R. 


303. Das Individuelle in der Statistik [The Individual Case in Statistics}].—Sta- 
tistics of the individual case seems to be a contradiction in itself, since statistics is 
opposed to the individual case. A new aspect of the problem consists in the repeated 
statistical observation of the same cases but preserving their individuality. Instead of 
enumerating only the present circumstances of the enumerated persons, one should ask 
questions about their past. In this way vertical mobility, for instance, could be traced. 
Instead of asking the same questions at each census, it would be much more interesting 
to add to the existing information new events in a person’s life on a card like that of the 
Dutch system. Such a procedure would give much better information, for example, on 
migration. A similar procedure in the manufacturer’s census would show the growth of 
an industrial enterprise, its length of life, etc. In the classification of the data it is im- 
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gatent to avoid the concept of “all other” groups and to develop homogeneous groups. 
he complex reality, however, cannot be classified in such a clear-cut way. If one can 
collect data from the whole universe, one may avoid taking samples. Instead of taking 
samples which might or might not give a representative picture of a situation, one 
should analyze the extreme cases and extreme groups and thus find the reasons for the 
uniqueness, i.e., the deviation from the average. This is not a recommendation of Le 
Play’s individual case study, a method which seems to have passed for good.—Arnold 
Schwarz, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXII (1932), 322-33. (Ic.) E. R. 


304. Zur Statistik der Selbstmordhandlung [Suicide Statistics]—While statistical 
reports generally record only completed suicides, the statistical bureau of Vienna col- 
lects data on suicide attempts as well. The data are rather comprehensive, for the 
excellent first-aid association of the city reports cases that do not require hospitaliza- 
tion. There is a definite increase over the pre-war period of suicide attempts among 
both juvenile and adult females, and the rate is higher for females than for males. The 
suicide attempts of the females are, however, less serious than those of the males. With 
increasing age the seriousness, i.e., the completed suicide, increases. The period of great- 
est frequency for female suicide attempts is between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
five years. More than one-third of the female suicide attempts of from fifteen to twenty 
years of age are maidservants. The increase of female suicide attempts after the war is 
greater among married than among single women, which suggests the possible associa- 
tion of suicide with unhappy marriage. A breakdown of the data according to religion 
reveals that the Catholics have the highest number of suicide attempts but the lowest 
number of completed ones, while the Protestants have the lowest number of attempts 
but the highest number of suicides; and that the degree of seriousness increases from 
Catholics to Jews to Freethinkers to Protestants.—Sigismund Peller, Allgemeines 
statistisches Archiv, XXII (1932), 343-64. (Va.) E. R. 


305. Die Strasse [The Road].—The road was invented at the cultural level where 
man began to settle down and cultivate the land. These roads were not yet paved. The 
army roads in Asia Minor, Greece, and the Roman Empire, however, were paved and 
served conquering armies. Napsleon was the last to build roads strategically according 
to the ancient model. The invention of the railroad made for the decay of the European 
road system. The road has gained its importance through the automobile. In Germany 
the roads are classified into high roads (army roads), community roads (connecting one 
village with the next one), and community streets serving only local purposes. This 
classification indicates the government agency responsible for the upkeep of the roads. 
The German automobile tax does not cover the huge cost of construction and upkeep of 
the road system. The largest number and most serious accidents happen between the 
different types of vehicles: between automobiles and bicycles and between automobiles 
and horse-drawn wagons. Efforts to reduce the number of accidents have been made by 
the construction of bicycle roads. The great increase of traffic as shown by censuses at 
regular intervals shows that the roads should be made wider.—Hellmuth Wolff, All- 
gemeines statistisches Archiv, XXII (1932), 364-86. (IIIe.) E. R. 


306. Organization und Titigkeit der internationalen Statistik [Organization and 
Activities of International Statistics] —Since the beginning of the twentieth century the 
cultivation of uniform international statistics suffered severely from the establishment 
of various institutes whose activities frequently overlap and do not produce comparable 
data and results. The first, the Institut international de statistique, founded in 186s, is 
an independent scientific association with a limited membership of two hundred. Its 
main concern is the study of methods of making data comparable, the suggestion of 
investigations to government agencies, and the creation of sampling and evaluation 
techniques. At its biennial congresses three sections are formed, namely, those of 
demography, economics, and social statistics. It publishes a bulletin. The Institut in- 
ternational d’agriculture was organized in Rome in 1905 for the prevention of wild 
speculations in agricultural products by providing the market with reliable predictions 
and thereby stabilizing the price of agricultural products. The Institut collects and dis- 
tributes uniform international data. Its biennial conferences discuss the economic, 
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technological, and social conditions of agriculture throughout the world. The League 
of Nations has three agencies which collect and publish data. The economics and finance 

department publishes data on the economic situation in all countries. The 
communication and transit research bureau publishes data on international traffic and 
tries to unify the existing national statistics. The hygiene research department collects 
and publishes data on health and epidemics and reports on new techniques in the field of 
population statistics. The Institut international de co-operation intellectuelle, in close 
co-operation with the League of Nations, collects data on the conditions of the profes- 
sional groups throughout the world. The International Labour Office, a creation of the 
Treaty of Versailles, has the task of improving the conditions and increasing the pro- 
tection of labor by international agreements. It tries to introduce improved statistical 
techniques in order to secure homogeneous data and to collect special information con- 
cerning such problems as real wages, unemployment, etc. The Bureau international 
statistique commerciale in Brussels collects the official published data on business in 
various countries and publishes them in its bulletin. The International Chamber of 
Commerce, founded in Paris in 1920, also collects data on prices, production, labor 
market, etc. Although it has very often been suggested, a desirable planning and co- 
ordination of fields of the various agencies has not yet been achieved.— Wilhelm Hen- 
ninger, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, XXII (1932), 422-42. (IIIh.) E.R. 


307. Modern Population Trends.—A coming population decline, as indicated by the 
declining net reproduction rates of most countries, is not likely to be halted. An im- 
rovement in the condition of the people is not likely to restimulate the birth rate. 
mething must be done directly to meet the cost of the upbringing and education of 
children, both of which are constantly increasing and which may be regarded as a true 
cause of the decline in reproduction. Family endowment, if it is to succeed, must be 
large enough to exceed the conventional expenses of a child so that some improvement in 
the provision for the whole family would be made by having another child. If the de- 
cline continues unabated, the following economic effects can be expected: (1) net loss in 
per capita production; (2) increasing burden in the maintenance of the old; (3) reduced 
mobility of labor; (4) development of deserted and derelict areas; and (5) intensification 
of unemployment.—R. F. Harrod, Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society, 
Session 1938-39, March 1, 1939, pp. 1-20. (IVa.) S. A. S. 


308. Some Notes on the Optimum Size of Population.—The task of finding the 
optimum eb me pee is the most difficult problem of demographic study. A large 
school has adopted the criterion of standard of living for the determination of the op- 
timum population. Fairchild, for example, believes that the standard of living is a 
function of the “stage of the arts,” land, and population, so that it is possible to find one 
definite ratio among them which produces the maximum of comfort. Such an optimum 
of population is concerned exclusively with the optimum from the point of view of the 
individual and ignores that of the community or of the state as a whole which may be in 
conflict with it. The population policy of the state must be inspired by the ideal of its 
own optimum, and some sort of compromise must be worked out between it and the in- 
dividual optimum, so that pe of national security, economic transition, and 
quality of population as well as individual happiness are provided for.—H. A. Sonn- 
abend, Indiana Sociological Review, I (1933), 291-99. (IVa.) S. A. S. 


309. German Sociology (1918-1933).—German sociology is the product of one of the 
greatest social dissolutions and reorganizations, accompanied by the highest form of 
self-consciousness and self-criticism. It owes three debts to the process of disintegration 
and change of the last fourteen years, which have led to three approaches to every prob- 
lem: (1) considering each isolated objective factor as of the changing totality of 
society; (2) placing each spiritual phenomenon and idea in its relation to a concrete 
social situation; and (3) seeing in every mental attitude and in every form of human 
behavior the adaptation of the unconscious to new situations. The preparatory trends 
of thought which are the mental equipment of the German sociologist are: (1) the 
capacity for constructive thought dating back to Hegel; (2) the political realism derived 
from Marx; and (3) the capacity for sympathetic intuition and interpretation found in 
the sociological works of Dilthey and Simmel. The most surprising even in the recent 
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development of sociology has been the way in which Wissenssoziologie has described the 
differences in human thought among different groups at different times. The sociology 
of culture has sought to deal with the problem of historical evolution of forms of life and 
t of inner experience. Political sociology has studied political phenomena in their 
relation to social events in general. German sociology anticipated English and American 
sociology in that it was forced by the social crises to pay attention to problems which 
the rest of the world faced later; and, being the first, German sociology devised methods 
for the observation and interpretation of complex general situations.—Karl Mannheim, 
Politica, I (1934), 12-33. (Ib.) S. A. S. 


310. Dictatorships.—The concept of dictatorship has been variously defined, but it 
will be useful to construct the concept out of three elements: the political, the tech- 
nological, and the historical. Thus, that government is a dictatorship which is auto- 
cratic, works through dictation, and in which the governed still remember a less 
autocratic or less illiberal former system. Autocracy refers to a government whose 
power is independent of the consent of the governed; dictation refers to the techniques 
of prevention and suppression by violence and terror and of imposing opinions by 
propaganda. The political element makes it possible to distinguish dictatorships from 
democracies, the technical element from liberalism, and the historical element from 
absolutism. It is possible to classify dictatorships politically into personal and collec- 
tive, and socially by the nature of the supporting group.—Herman Kantorowicz, 
Politica, II (1935), 470-88. (Ia, IITe.) S. A. 


311. Types of Cultural Responses.—The problem of China, however multifarious 
and complicated on first sight, is in reality one of cultural conflict and control. The sharp 
contrasts between responses of China and Japan to similar situations of cultural con- 
flict may offer insight into problems of cultural control. Three factors contributed most 
to Japan’s successful Westernization: (1) the existence of a powerful ruling class ori- 
ented toward modernization; (2) a highly trained military caste capable of adopting 
the Western methods of warfare necessary to support power politics; and (3) a heritage 
of centralized and stable political framework enabling unified social change. In China 
effective leadership was totally lacking because her hereditary aristocracy was con- 
stantly being democratized by a civilian bureaucracy recruited from the people. Great 
leaders there were, but they lacked the power to effect needed social reform. As to the 
mastery of Western military methods, the adjustment was most difficult for a China 
accustomed to long periods of peaceful reign and trained in the pacifistic philosophy of 
Confucianism and Buddhism. Finally, in China we find a type “4 cultural response that 
may be called “diffused penetration,” or “diffused assimilation,” as contrasted to the 
centralized control of change in Japan. The ruling dynasty in China was an alien race 
which by the nineteenth century was corrupt and weak, and a process of decentraliza- 
tion and provincial autonomy was marked. When culture conflict takes place in such 
vastly different historical backgrounds, there are as many types of adjustments as there 
are cultures—Hu Shih, Chinese Social and Political Science Review, XVII (1934), 
529-52. (IIle.) S. F. M. 


312. The Analysis of Chinese Rural Population.—In 1930 a house-to-house census 
was taken in the well-known Ting Hsien experiment areas by the social survey depart- 
ment of the Chinese Mass Education Movement. The _ included 5,255 families in 


sixty-five villages with a total number of 30,642 persons. The average of 5.8 persons per 
family is probably typical for North China. The male head, his spouse, and his un- 
married children constitute only 53.6 per cent of the total family population, the re- 
mainder being married children and other relatives. The sex ratio of the total popula- 
tion is 106.2, but in the age groupings of fifteen to nineteen and twenty to twenty-four 
the ratio rises to 113.3 and 112, respectively. This is caused undoubtedly by the mor- 
tality of women at childbirth and by the sufferings of daughters-in-law caused by other 
members of the family. Married people constitute 58.5 per cent of the population, and, 
of this group, an unusually high proportion are below fifteen years of age. Of the males, 
1.31 per cent married at the age of ten or less, and the largest proportion, 40.08 per cent, 
between the ages of ten to fifteen. Of the females, on the other hand, 68.93 per cent 
married between the ages of fifteen and nineteen. Of the 5,255 families, 5,193 own their 
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own houses, 22 rent their homes, and 40 have homes borrowed from relatives. Of the 
population above six years of age, , 83 per cent have had no schooling, and among those 
with some training 73 per cent have school education within the limit of lower primary 
schools.—Franklin C. H. Lee, Chinese Social and Political Science Review, XIX (1935), 
22-44. (IVa.) S. F. M. 


313. China and the Age of Enlightenment in Europe.— —The travel literature about 
China, developed in Europe after the explorations of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, was important in influencing the Age of Enlightenment in Europe. The 
French Deists, introduced to ancient Chinese history by Leibnitz and Voltaire, made a 
comparative chronology of Chinese dates with the flood story in the Bible and came to 
—_ the authenticity of Christian doctrines. This destruction was a factor in paving 

e way for the theory of the slow evolution of society through a vast period of time. 
The Deists likewise were impressed by the Chinese separation of morality from theology, 
and their cult of natural religion probably owed much to the Chinese theory of social 
morality. In the economics of the Physiocrats, too, we find the impress of Chinese cul- 
ture. Quesnay found in the great oriental civilization the one of agriculture as the 
most vital part of the corporate life of the nation, and his t of legal despotism came 
from the fact that in China a system of absolute monarchy amend to be in accord with 
the agricultural form of the nation’s political economy.—Arnold H. Rowbotham, 
Chinese Social and Political Science Review, XTX (1935), 170-201. (Ib.) S. F. M. 


314. The Ideologies of the T’ai P’ing Insurrection.—The extensive T’ai P’ing rebel- 
lion in China that rose and fell in the middle of the nineteenth century had at its incep- 
tion a fairly distinct cleavage between its religious and political aims. The religious 
ideas, a hybrid of Christian and ee ae thought, not only were definitely revolu- 
tionary but were counter to the wholly indigenous political aim of re-establishing the 
traditional Chinese form of government, in which the religious prerogative of the em- 
peror to worship is an important political power. The inconsistencies were resolved by 
the installation of religious leaders in positions of political power, and in the process 
both religious and political ideologies were altered, p senior the former tended to remain 
more intact. The avowed purpose of the T’ai P’ings was no longer to re-establish the 
Ming Dynasty but rather to set up an entirely theocratic regime. The complete binding 
of the religion to the political movement was assurance that the extinction of the rebel- 
lion would mean the demise of the religion. ane C. Stelle, Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review, XX (1936), 140-49. (IIle.) S. F. M. 


315. La Psychologie collective du raisonnement [The Social Psychology of Reason- 
ing].—While the logic of sentiment and belief compels us to realize that there is no 
watertight compartment separating intelligence from feeling, there is a valid distinction 
between “intellectual” reasoning and “passional” reasoning. Intellectual reasoning is 
characterized by the fact that it is based on the principle of formal logic and that its 
propositions accordingly are universally valid. Passional reasoning is mental activity 
conditioned by and based on the social life of the individual; its roots are in the social 
milieu. The latter has limited validity; its premises and conclusions are always specific 
judgments which hold only for individuals in the social group in which they have their 
origin. Men differ in their methods of reasoning and apply these methods differently 
from one another in different communities. There are yo as many forms of logic as 
there are distinct societies. This does not mean, however, that individual thinking is 
like that in the tower of Babel or in a madhouse. Every partial logic has a social origin. 
Each is differentiated from a more inclusive logic which expresses itself in the language 
and the concrete life of the community according to the division of groups in a society. 
Reasoning from this point of view is neither a mere subjective experience, as “psy- 
chologistic” logic eutld have us believe, nor an abstract relation between a thinker and 
an object, as metaphysics seems to contend, but a concrete social activity —Maurice 
Halbwachs, Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, VII (1938), 357-75. (Ia.) H. B 


316. Ein pre pawn, Exhibitionist [A Graphic Exhibitionist]_—A male artist, forty- 
one years old and married, presents an interesting case of autoerotism. His marriage 
was sexually inadequate. He was arrested for scattering obscene drawings depicting 
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female autoerotism on the city streets. He experienced sexual stimulation and satisfac- 
tion from the belief that the drawings would be picked up by women. He also sent 
drawings to women who had advertised for positions in the newspapers. It was not 
necessary for him to know the women, and he made no effort to get in contact with them. 
His sexual satisfaction came solely from the imagined female excitement over seeing 
his drawings and reading the verses attached to them.—Hauke, Kriminalistik, XIII 
(1939), 222-23. (IIa.) H. B. 


317. Der Brillenriuber [The Glasses Thief].—A man forty years of age has for many 
rs been strangely attracted to women wearing glasses. If they failed to respond to 
im, he experienced sexual excitement accompanied by compulsions to snatch their 
glasses off their faces. The act of tearing them off relieved his sexual tension. For a 
riod of two years he frequently lay in wait on streets at night for young women wear- 
ing glasses. After snatching the glasses, he would either throw them into the fire or 
place them on the streetcar track. As he listened to them being ground to pieces under 
the trolley wheels he experienced considerable sadistic pleasure. His attraction to 
glasses was a sexual fetishism and their destruction an expression of repressed sadism.— 
F. Meixner, Kriminalistik, XIII (1939), 223-24. (IIa.) H. B. 


318. The Role of Intelligence in the Social Process.—The triumphs of intellect in 
the physical sciences have predisposed social scientists to visualize its complete reign in 
all departments of thought and activity. But the proper sphere of intellect is static 
experiences, for to abstract and classify as it does, its subject matter must be completely 
dead. The three great principles of science—uniformity of nature, causality, and objec- 
tivity—are meaningless with reference to living things. Hence, the striving for objec- 
tivity in the study of social life is a joke. Our knowledge of life can come only from 
within. One of the processes by which we make explicit and increase our under- 


standing of life is through talk. All practical judgments, in the final analysis, are domi- 
nated by feeling, and the function of talk is to define and to make understandable these 
feelings. Intelligence plays a subordinate part. We need not be concerned about the 
goal of life, for ends in human life are forever indeterminable, and the significant thing 


is the expression of our present feelings.—E. J. Urwick, Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, I (1935), 64-76. (Ia.) S. F. M. 


319. Schreckensherrschaft und ihre Presse [The Reign of Terror and Its Press].— 
This investigation, as a section out of the history of the press, considers the relationship 
between the agitational press and street terrorism. A distinction is made between total 
terrorism, in which the terrorists themselves take control of the state, and partial ter- 
rorism, in which a minority by means of intimidation incites the majority to terroristic 
action which they would not voluntarily undertake. In the American War of Inde- 
pendence it is clear from all evidence that the revolt was the work of a radical minority, 
particularly of Samuel Adams, who through his Boston Gazette created discontent in the 
Colonies. The press served the Reign of Terror by leading to the incitement of “or- 
ganized mass fury” by intimidation of the populace and to organized resistance by 
frightening the majority into ill-advised action. As an example of absolute terrorism the 
French Revolution is incomparable. Here the Girondists, the terrorists, usurped power 
from their leaders, the Jacobins, who feared to start a revolutionary war. The condi- 
tion leading to the outbreak of violence was fostered by the agitational press, and 
throughout the period of terrorism the press was used to keep the minds of the people 
Baschwitz, nternational Review for Social History, I (1936), 273-310. 

b.) S. F. M. 


320. Population Movements in Canada, 1921~-31.—In the decade 1921-31 a net 
rural-urban migration of about 437,000 occurred in Quebec (high birth rates) and the 
Maritime Provinces (decline in rural employment). For Canada as a whole, urban popu- 
lation expansion exceeded urban natural increase appreciably more than the excess 
rural population, representing a growth due to foreign immigration. A radical change 
has taken place in both the geographic and the urban-rural settlement of current foreign 
immigrants during the past decade. Net immigration was predominantly urban for 
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Canada as a whole (75 percent). Both urban and rural immigrations were predominant- 
ly to eastern Canada despite a selective policy designed to produce contrary results. 
For every province both the rural and the urban net tion from abroad included a 
disproportionate percentage of males. The percentage of males was generally greater in 
the net rural migration than in the net urban migration. Females predominated in the 
net rural-urban surplus for every province and in the net migration of Canadian born to 
those of other countries (chiefly the United States). The median age of females leaving 
the farm was considerably below that of the males, the disparity being greater in the 
West, with its extensive agriculture and a large population of foreign extraction. The 
median age of females leaving Canada was two years higher than that of females going 
from rural districts to Canadian cities. Male foreign immigrants going to rural regions 
were on the average several years younger than those settling i in the urban centers. The 
median age of the foreign-born males going to the cities was approximately equal to 
that of Canadian-born males going from country to city. In general, a migrating eo 
tion is composed largely of young adults in the most productive ages.—-W. B. Hurd 
and J. “aVe) BD. Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, I (193 5)» 
222-45. a 


321. The Concept of a National Interest.—The “‘Canada First’? movement of the 
— 1870’s represented the first intrusion of the intellectuals as such into the discussion 
of Canadian public problems. It was a revolt against the traditional techniques of the 
Liberal and mec me politicians who maintained power and national cohesion by 
bribing sectional interests. In the last analysis this movement was the expression of 
Toronto sectionalism clothing itself in the garments of nationalism. Canadian academic 
researchers still conduct their studies from the standpoint of political forms—the prob- 
lems of federalism, for example—and tend to ignore the basic economic forces which lie 
behind them. In this sense they are bound to reach the same impasse as the “Canada 
First” movement. The fundamental process in Canadian life has been the concentra- 
tion of economic power and with it political power, to which a necessary prelude was a 
federal political structure. While the concepts of frontier and section in the past have 
proved fruitful in historical analysis, they are losing their relevancy in the existing 
situation. In the light of present conditions a new type of economic synthesis must be 
actively sought by the statesmen with the co-operation of the social scientist who may 
also play a leading role providing he is willing to forego the nineteenth-century concep- 
tion of himself as an impartial investigator with no values and biases. If the problems 
are attacked realistically, it will result in a “trial philosophy of national interest,’”’ such 
as C. A. Beard has been advocating in the United States, and will lead to the formation 
of objectives such as may reasonably be attained by the Canadian people. The problem 
becomes the control of the monopolistic hold on the instruments of production. This 
might well result, as before, in the identification of national interest with that of a par- 
ticular group and offers no guaranteed way to eliminate conflicts between different in- 
terest groups. It might, however, result in the release of new energies and opportunities 
as an alternative to the present depression.—F. H. Underhill, Canadian Journal 
Economics and Political Science, 1 (1935), 396-408. (IITe.) R. D. 


322. Toward a Sociology of Sovereignty.—The theory of sovereignty is a develop- 
ment of modern times. It is based upon the essence of the modern idea of the state 
which is the conception of law as command. The important questions which arise con- 
cern the nature of command and the content of law. The function which a sovereign 
power performs is to provide security and maintain order. Thus such power must sup- 
port the status quo. Every sovereign power is established on the basis of definite prop- 
erty relationships and, by its nature, must maintain these relationships. Class relations 
may change gradually, but the sovereign always maintains the original legal position of 
each class. In the last resort the sovereign is the instrument of the dominant class and, 
although allowed a large freedom of action, must nevertheless move within a definite 
predetermined orbit. As long as the —- acts within this sphere government is 
susceptible to the influences envisaged by the theory of popular sovereignty.—B. 
ame) Journal of Economics and Political Science, II (1936), 424-30. 
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